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I. READING ABILITIES FOR DIFFERENT SUBJECT MATERIALS 


It is probably more correct to speak of a person’s ‘‘reading abili- 
ties”’ than of his ‘‘reading ability.”” Such a concept must obviously 
influence the approach to the measurement of reading performance 
as well as to the teaching of reading. 

It has been known for some time that reading ability in one field 
is not very predictive of reading abilities in other areas. For instance, 
Pressey and Pressey' long ago showed that different types of reading 
material (prose, poetry, and science) obtained by reclassifying selec- 
tions used in standardized reading tests are not highly related. Also 
the low intercorrelations? between published reading tests indicate 
that they do not even measure comparable composites of reading 
abilities. From the point-of-view of psychological analysis, the main 
shortcoming of these, and of similar studies made later, is that the 
selections used vary greatly in style, format, testing procedure, etc., as 
well as in content. Also, the use of selections, which are made up of 
short paragraphs on different subject-matters and which are constantly 
interrupted for answering questions, are unlike the normal reading 
situation. These uncontrolled variables tend to obscure the relation- 
ships present. The present experiment introduces certain refinements 
in technique to obviate these difficulties. The selections, differing in 
subject-matter, are taken from a common editorial source, continuous 
narrative is used to resemble normal reading, the tests are long enough 
to produce quite reliable measures, and scores for rate and compre- 





1 Pressey, L. C. and 8. L.: ‘‘A Critical Study of the Concept of Silent Reading 
Ability.” J. Educ. Psychol., Vol. xu, 1921, pp. 25-31. 
2 Gates, A. I.: ‘An Experimental and Statistical Study of Reading and Reading 
Tests.” J. Educ. Psychol., Vol. xm, 1921, pp. 303-314, 378-391, 445-464. 
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hension are separated by having the questions follow the timed 
reading. 

This study deals with the relation of reading performance in the 
fields of art, fiction, geology and history. The program was carried 
on with college students where higher-level reading skills would be 
likely to appear; and, as will be seen later, an attempt is made to go 
beyond the initial intercorrelations to a further analysis of the reading 
abilities measured. 


METHOD 


Subjects —Two hundred five students in eight sections of a required 
course in educational psychology in the College of Education at Ohio 
State University acted as subjects. This enrollment consisted largely 
of freshmen and sophomores, although there were a few juniors and 
seniors and one graduate student in the group. 

Materials.—Five reading rate and comprehension accuracy tests 
were constructed; four different fields (art, geology, fiction, and his- 
tory) were represented, and there were two selections in one field 
(Canadian and Russian history). All selections except fiction were 
taken from Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia; the fiction selection was 
taken from Collier’s Magazine. The texts were from three thousand 
to forty-five hundred words long and represented a complete article 
or stopped a little short of the end at a natural break. 

Each test packet contained a direction sheet with spaces to record 
personal data and rate scores, the text of material to be read, and a set 
of questions on tae selection. An attempt was made to frame ques- 
tions in terms of the main meanings developed by each headed section 
rather than in terms of unimportant detail; questions involving 
common knowledge, however, were avoided. The order of questions 
on various phases of the reading followed the order of the develop- 
ment of these ideas in the text. At the left of each question was the 
number appearing beside the line in the text which the subject must 
have read in order to know the answer; each subject answered only 
questions covered by the material which he had been able to read 
within the time allowed. 





1 Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia Vol. C, pp. 58-64; Vol. F, pp. 36-42; Vol. 
GH, pp. 39-45; and Vol. QR, pp. 182-190. Chicago: F. E. Compton and Co., 
1939. Day, Edgar: “First and Forever,’ Colliers, Vol. cur, No. 16, October 15, 


1938, pp. 20-21, 38, 42. 
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Administration of Tests.—The order of giving the tests was rotated 
in each class so that any one test was given to one class on the first day 
and to another on the second day, or at the first of the hour in one 
class and at the last of the hour in another. 

Four sections (N = 93) took four tests (Canadian history, art, 
geology, and fiction), while four other sections (NV = 112) took only 
two tests (Canadian history and Russian history). Time did not 
allow each group to take all five selections and part of the second 
group was used for another experiment (see Part III). 

Rate scores were in terms of the word count at the left-hand 
margin at the end of three, six and nine minutes. Due to very rapid 
reading, twelve rate scores (two per cent of five hundred ninety-six 
scores) for the final three minutes had to be obtained by extrapolation 
from the scores for the first two intervals. 

Comprehension was scored as comprehension accuracy, e.g., the 
per cent right of the questions asked on the text up to the line which a 
given student was able to read by the end of nine minutes. 


RESULTS 


The intercorrelations between the reading rate scores for Group I 
(N = 93) on the tests for art, fiction, geology and Canadian history 
are presented in Table I. The intercorrelations between compre- 


TABLE I.—INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG RaTE Scores ON Art, GEOLOGY, FicTion, 
CANADIAN History, AND Russian History Tests! 








Test Art Geology Fiction | Canadian | Russian 
Eee fle ee 94+ .008).74 + .030).82 + .023)° 
0 ee © ERNE 59 + .046).74 + .03 
ac iia wo actidn k's .66 + .039).54 + .049).......... .62 + .042 
Canadian history....|.71 + .034).67 + .039).58 + .046).......... 98 + .002 
(N = 112) 
| EE PCPS ee ee pe le Hemme t .85 + .018 




















hension accuracy scores on these selections for the same group are 
presented in Table II. The correlations between scores for Group II 
(N = 112) on the Russian history and Canadian history tests are 
included with the others in Tables I and II in order to provide a meas- 
ure of consistency on two disparate topics in a given field. Both 
Groups I and II were selected at random from the same required 
course and their results proved to be comparable (Canadian history 
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was read by both groups: Ave. rate = 2168 and 2245, SD = 443 and 
468; and ave. comp. accur. = 55.6 per cent and 55.7 per cent, SD 
17.1 per cent and 16.4 per cent); the intercorrelations are, therefore, 


probably comparable. 


TaBLeE II.—INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG COMPREHENSION Accuracy SCORES ON 
Art, Greo.toGy, Fiction, CANADIAN History, AND Russian History Tests! 




















Test Art Geology Fiction | Canadian | Russian 
tds ORs wd 4,0 haa aw huis 48 + .054).79 + .026). 44 + .056 
Ns 0's dss wail , aes Bl + .063).63 + .043 
RE Ree ies .387 + .060).16 + .068).......... AZ+ .067 
Canadian history... .|.24 + .066).38 + .060).09 + .069|.......... .96 + .004 
(N = 112) 
NS SEERA ODE LIE SER MEP e Tepe .49 + .049 








1 Attenuated correlations are in right corner of table and unattenuated corre- 
lations are in left corner. 


It will be observed that varying degrees of relationship are shown 
between scores on the rate tests for art, geology, fiction, and history. 
The attenuated correlation between scores on the two history selections 
(.984) is higher than the other correlations. The fact that such a high 
agreement was shown between scores on history selections dealing with 
two disparate topics strongly suggests that history reading represents 
a rather definite skill. Intercorrelations between scores on the fiction 
test and those on the other tests tend to show the least relationship, 
but in every case there is indication that reading rate for one subject 
field should be used with much reservation if reading rate in other 
fields is to be predicted. 

Intercorrelations between the comprehension accuracy scores also 
show variability. The fact that these correlations (corrected for 
attenuation) are much lower than those among the rate scores indicates 
that there is less consistency in comprehension accuracy than in 
reading rate for different kinds of material and that it is particularly 
dangerous to predict comprehension ability from one subject field to 
another. The attenuated correlation between scores on the two 
history comprehension accuracy tests, however, shows a much higher 
relationship (.959) than do the other correlations, and again indicates 
a basic reading skill for history. 

A further analysis of these divergent reading skills is afforded by a 
comparison of the rates of reading for each three minute period for each 
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selection. (See Fig. 1.) It will be noted that the average rate scores 
for each of the selections tend to be more comparable during the first 
three-minute period than during the later intervals. The great drop 
in rate during the middle three minutes of the geology test seems to be 
due to the presence of a table at a point in the text where most of the 
subjects were readjng during the second interval. 

The greater similarity of the rates during the first three minutes 
as compared to the other three-minute intervals is interesting. Does 
it mean that each individual tends to start each selection in a somewhat 
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Fic. 1.—Average rate scores on art, geology, fiction, and Canadian history tests for 
each three-minute interval. 


similar manner and then shifts to a “better” reading method for that 
subject-matter? Or does it mean that because the reader starts all 
of these selections with a “fresh mind” unburdened by problems of 
comprehension he is able, in the case of non-fiction, to comprehend 
at a fair rate until the number of ideas being assimilated demands a 
slower pace; and, in the case of fiction, the early setting of the story 
allows the reader to facilitate his comprehension of the later simple 
ideas of the story? Each hypothesis leads to different teaching and 
measurement techniques, so further analysis seems pertinent. 

As a test of these hypotheses, correlations were computed for 
fiction vs. non-fiction—the most distinct difference in this graph. 
These uncorrected correlations are presented in Tables III and IV. 
It will be seen that the relationship between rates for these two types 
of material during the third three minutes of reading is not reliably 
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different from the relationship during the first three minutes. Further, 
in comparing rates for various three-minute periods on the same sub- 
ject-matter, the first and second three minutes show as high a rela- 
tionship as between the second and third three minutes. The nature 
of reading different subject-matters seems to be dissimilar, or as 
similar, during the first three-minute as during the third three-minute 
interval. On the basis of these results, it may be said, at least tenta- 
tively, that the divergence in rate between fiction and non-fiction seems 
to be due to differences in the speed of assimilating the ideas expressed 
—this assimilation apparently becoming easier as the fiction story is 
read and gradually becoming more difficult in the academic subjects. 


TaBLeE III.—CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN FICTION AND NON-FICTION RATE OF 
READING FOR First THREE MINUTES AND Last THREE MINUTES 








First three Third three 

minutes minutes 
SEE CT ORY .543 + .05 .483 + .05 
Fiction SOTOUS BOCIORY...... 0 oe ccc cece eve es .572 + .05 .441 + .06 
| Re a ry .535 + .05 .482 + .05 











TaBLE IV.—RELIABILITY OF READING RATE FOR DIFFERENT SUCCESSIVE 








INTERVALS 
First three Second three 
minutes versus | minutes versus 
second three third three 
ee Ce. Oe oes ee Perks corte eek ea hedeent .636 + .04 .656 + .04 
RL 2, SL RA res he Mie Nl Be Ok eles « .855 + .02 .836 + .02 
Nd cicis x'ias diese Cees Mec diem eds ows .744 + .03 .735 + .03 
i ea Se a .780 + .03 .742 + .03 











The fact that reading performance for a given field maintains its 
relation to other fields from the first is important in light of the present 
tendency in standardized rate tests to test over short intervals of time. 
The results in Fig. 1 do indicate, however, that rates over short periods 
of time are not indicative of production over longer intervals of time. 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Reading in different subject fields is not highly related even 
though these selections are written under one editorship and tested 
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by similar techniques. On the other hand, reading in different topics 
(Russia and Canada) in a given field (history) is quite consistent. It 
seems evident that reading tests for predicting reading ability in an 
academic subject should use selections from that field. 

(2) This difference in reading performance on various subject- 
matters apparently shows up from the first. Intercorrelations for the 
first three minutes of reading are about the same as those during the 
third three minutes. 


II. SOME QUALITATIVE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GOOD AND POOR READERS 


The preceding analysis has shown that in reading different subject- 
matters an individual will demonstrate several reading abilities. The 
purpose of this next analysis is to show that individual differences for 
a given selection are not simply a matter of quantitative differences in 
speed or accuracy, but may well be described in part as qualitative 
differences or as levels of reading skill. Basically, this will be an 
analysis of reading performance at different levels within the group— 
poor, average, and superior readers. 

In order to make the results from each of these subsections of the 
total range more reliable, other cases were added to those who had 
participated in Part I. Other class sections in educational psychology 
were tested—ten class sections in a How-to-Study course were used 
and several groups in a WPA recreational leadership training program 
participated. Thus the group which had read a given selection varied 
in size from two hundred eighty-five to three hundred twenty-two. 

In Part I the lack of high intercorrelations, except in the same 
subject field, and the fanning out of reading rate with successive 
intervals of time when fiction and non-fiction were read, showed what 
might be termed ‘‘flexibility’”’ in reading adjustment from selection 
to selection. A comparison of good and poor readers, however, shows 
that this flexibility is not universal. This can be most easily demon- 
strated by noting the degree of flexibility of the highest fifth and the 
lowest fifth of each group in reading the various reading tests. The 
average (and its probable error) number of words read in nine minutes 
for each selection for each of these extreme groups is presented in 
Table V. 

The poor readers make relatively little differentiation in their speed 
of reading selections which vary markedly in difficulty. The maximum 
difference for poor readers (one hundred forty-four words in nine 
minutes) is between a simple fiction story and a dry, factual account 
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of geological eras. Of six possible intercomparisons of rate for poor 
readers on the different subject-matters, only one difference is statis- 
tically significant. On the other hand, good readers do adjust to this 
shift in difficulty. The maximum difference in rate for good readers 
is eight hundred fifteen words in nine minutes and all of the differences 
in the six intercomparisons are statistically significant. It should be 


TaBLE V.—FLEXIBILITY IN THE RaTE ADJUSTMENT TO SuBJEcT DIFFICULTY BY 
THE FaAsTEST AND SLOWEST READERS 





N. each Mean rate Mean rate 
subgroup lowest fifth | highest fifth 





ind s «c's bined 1 0 9's ki ede ade tad ts 62 1496 + 19 3014 + 32 
Canada History.................. 67 1500 + 16 2804 + 31 
De Toke ess eV wea WA 75 1574 + 17 3463 + 33 
PN i, eh so bile VO dha 57 1430 + 14 2648 + 23 














noted also that this gamut of selections must actually represent a 
greater functional range for poor readers than for good readers. 

Figure 1 showed that during successive three-minute intervals rate 
tended to decrease with non-fiction material and to increase with 
fiction material. It can be demonstrated, however, that poor readers 
do not show this flexibility during the reading of these selections 
whereas better readers do. 

Inspection of different levels within the total range of speed of 
reading showed changes in patterns over the successive three-minute 
intervals. The three characteristic levels, which seemed to exist in 
the art and history selections, are shown in Table VI. The two levels 
found in fiction reading are shown in Table VII. The geology selection 
had a table in the text and also a marked shift in style during the 
article, so it was not possible to compare good and poor readers over 
successive intervals on comparable material. 

In reading art and history, slow, average and fast readers did not 
all follow the declining rate pattern of the whole group (as in Fig. 1). 
These differences in pattern at the various rate levels are indicated by 
the differences between the rates for the first and the third three-minute 
intervals. See Table VI. The Critical Ratios given in this table are 
in terms of the standard error of the means for these periods. 

Fast readers (about the upper fifteen per cent) on the art and history 
selections seem to be able to maintain their speed of assimilation or 
possibly to increase their rate with passage of time. There is no such 
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decrement in rate as is shown for the whole group in Fig.1. ‘‘ Average”’ 
readers, on the other hand, find that the process of assimilation for 
such non-fiction articles as these becomes somewhat “bogged down”’ 
(statistically significant difference) as they get into the article. The 
number of ideas to be assimilated keeps piling up so that they must 
read more slowly. If such average readers have difficulty with com- 
prehension and so must adjust their rate, one might expect poor readers 


TaBLE VI.—AVERAGE CHANGE IN RATE ON NON-FICTION DURING THIRD 
THREE-MINUTE INTERVAL COMPARED TO First THREE MINUTES 




















Range in rate for 9 minutes N Average CR 
change 
Fast 
SEL Ts. ne. d'0ane ss bene on cn kudeeie 2800 up 42 | + 2 words .07 
is cig see ean cksieh sateen 2500 up 52 | +28 words | 1.09 
Average 
Ee Teer eer oe 2200-2799 | 110 | —39 words | 3.03 
ESE ere helene ey 1800-2499 | 178 | —51l words | 5.60 
Slow 
cass crtkwecsscdas eect pae Sen 2199 down | 157 | —13 words | 1.01 
ME S.5 i dinans sckGet bod soteee tat 1799 down | 103 | —13 words | 1.15 





to have even more difficulty—but the results seem to indicate that 
poor readers plod ahead more-or-less inflexibly in their word-by-word 
reading without the difficulties of progressing comprehension much 
affecting their rate (the difference is not statistically significant). 


TaBLeE VII.—AveraGeE INCREASE IN RATE FOR FICTION DURING THIRD THREE 
MINUTES OVER First THREE MINUTES AT VARIOUS READING LEVELS 




















9 minute Average 
N | increase, | CR 
rate change 
words 
SE iit we ad ened oe 6 ghia the maa 3200 up 43 +310 | 7.30 
Ci Diss ce eWh ode hicas 6k cae wena ee 3000-3199 | 28 +163 | 6.08 
MID. wc nns wes cs teee cede seen 2300-2999 | 132 + 69 | 5.98 
ee I. ics i ot ch ici titideiea 2299 down | 170 + 17 1.35 





A comparison of fast and slow readers on the fiction selection also 
shows an interesting differentiation in rate pattern over successive 
intervals. The comprehension difficulty level of this selection is very 
easy; the typical reader averages ninety-four per cent of the questions 
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correct. Table VII shows that slow and even average readers tend 
to read fiction at a steady rate over successive intervals and not in the 
pattern of increasing rates as shown in Fig. 1. 

As total rate for nine minutes increases beyond twenty-two hundred 
words, this pattern of increasing rate with progress through the story 
begins toshow up. Further, as the total rate increases, this amount of 
gain during each period increases markedly. Fast readers of fiction 
seem able to benefit by comprehension of the story read thus far in 
foretelling or otherwise facilitating the process of comprehension 
in the later parts of the story. As compared to unit-by-unit com- 
prehension in steady pace, this ability to benefit (increased rate) from 
present comprehension in reading later sections of the story must 
represent a higher level of reading ability. 


CONCLUSIONS 


These comparisons of differences in rate pattern at various levels of 
reading performance for a given selection would seem to indicate that 
they are not simple quantitative differences but rather differences in 
pattern or level of performance. There was no evidence to indicate 
clean-cut, absolute differentiation of these levels; rather there is often 
overlapping and a gradual shift to higher levels. These levels behave 
much as do higher level skills in typing, telegraphy, etc. 

The lowest level of skill found is represented by word-by-word 
reading; a steady plowing of each line, little affected by comprehension 
difficulty. Different subject fields, varying greatly in difficulty, are 
read at comparable rates; and rate over successive time intervals 
remains remarkably constant. 

A higher level of reading skill is demonstrated by most adult 
readers in their adjustment of rate to comprehension difficulty level; 
the fiction, art, history and geology selections varied greatly in diffi- 
culty and were read at different total rates. It is further characteristic 
of this group that as they found the assimilation in the non-fiction 
selections to be difficult, they slowed down in order to insure this 
assimilation. Flexibility in reading in adjusting to comprehension 
progress is the main characteristic of this level of ability. 

A still higher level of reading skill seemed to be present in some of 
the faster readers of fiction—an ability to use the meaning of the story 
read thus far in facilitating the comprehension of later sections of the 
story. Such readers of fiction seem to be able to shift into an “‘over- 
drive”’ level once they get under way in a story. 
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The studies of rate change discussed here are for periods of nine 
minutes of reading. Extrapolation of these curves for any time periods 
beyond should be done with caution. The results of the present study 
indicate that the present practice of describing people’s rates in terms 
of short rate tests is not descriptive of their rates over longer periods— 
such rates may be faster or slower and the direction of change will not 
be the same for all readers on the same selection. Also, the practice of 
describing an individual’s rate in words-per-minute when this average 
is based on different time intervals is misleading. Average rate for an 
individual during two, four, ten or thirty minutes of reading from the 
same text will not be the same. It is quite disheartening to a student 
to hear that he reads three hundred words per minute on a three- 
minute history test, yet to find he cannot read twenty pages in his 
assignments in an hour. 


III. USE OF READING AIDS IN ACADEMIC MATERIAL 


A higher-level reading skill greatly emphasized in how-to-study 
work is the use of headings in non-fiction material. Since these head- 
ings indicate the ideas to be developed, their effective use should make 
for more efficient reading. 

In an attempt to discover the effect of paragraph headings on the 
reading rate and comprehension accuracy of college students, one class 
section read the Russian history selection with headings included and 
the Canadian history selection with headings deleted. A second class 
section reversed this order and read Russian history ‘“‘unheaded”’ and 
Canadian history “headed.” These two history selections from the 
same editorial source have been shown above to be quite homogeneous, 
so the results of both tests have been combined in Table VITI. 


TaBLeE VIII.—CompaRIsON OF READING PERFORMANCE ON HEADED AND 
UNHEADED SELECTIONS 


























Rate for Comprehension 
Test nine minutes accuracy 
Mean SD Mean SD 
tts cade vk nk chines (<0h Ree. 2279 488 58.5 15.10 
sc sh 6hadécnacdakckhaee pee 2266 419 57.7 | 16.45 
N = 62 CR = .16 CR = .31 
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It will be noted that there are but slight differences between the 
means and standard deviations for the headed and unheaded selec- 
tions, for both rate and comprehension accuracy. The critical ratios 
are not statistically significant. The average college student appar- 
ently does not take advantage of one of the most useful devices in the 
study of textbook material. 

The otber studies reported in this paper have shown that certain 
higher-level reading skills dc appear in some of the individuals studied, 
t.e., flexibility in adjustment to comprehension difficulty and ability to 
facilitate comprehension from context. On the other hand, this last 
study indicates that few college students (representative of superior 
readers in the total population) have learned the higher-level technique 
of using headings as a means of reading textbook material most effec- 
tively. Obviously, such a lack of study skill indicates a definite 
instructional need of students. 


FACTORS RELATED TO THE COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT 
OF HIGH-APTITUDE STUDENTS WHO FAIL OF 
EXPECTATION AND LOW-APTITUDE STUDENTS 

WHO EXCEED EXPECTATION’ 


J. R. GERBERICH 


University of Connecticut 


INTRODUCTION AND METHOD OF ‘INVESTIGATION 


Two groups of students have been primarily responsible for the 
relatively low relationships found to exist between scores on prognostic 
college entrance tests and general scholastic success during the first 
term or semester of college attendance. These two groups consist of 
students whose test scores apparently indicate that they have superior 
qualifications for college work but who fall far below expectation in 
their scholastic performance and those students who, despite a seem- 
ingly low degree of aptitude for college work, far exceed expectation 
in their scholastic achievement. It is, of course, rather obvious that 
a degree of relationship approaching closely to that indicated by a 
correlation coefficient of +1.00 would be impossible of attainment with 
present measuring instruments and school organization, and also that 
no one not believing in a deterministic form of education could wish for 
such a situation. However, information concerning the factors asso- 
ciated with the discrepancies existing between prognostic test scores 
and college scholarship should be of value to college workers in the 
guidance and personnel fields. 

The study reported here had as its aim the determination of how 
significant certain personality traits may be in effecting the disparity 
between college aptitude and achievement. No attempt was made 
to measure the personality traits themselves. Instead, the attempt 
was made to isolate certain reactions of the students to the college 
situation which certainly are influenced largely by the underlying 
personality make-up of the individual, and so to determine the opera- 
tion of personality through a functional approach. 

All freshman entrants to the University of Arkansas who took the 
American Council Psychological Examination at entrance and who 
completed at least the first semester of attendance during the years 





1 The writer wishes to express sincere appreciation to Mr. Fred L. Kerr, Regis- 
trar at the University of Arkansas, for permission to use the records in his office 
and for his active assistance in the collection of the follow-up data. 
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1929-1930, 1930-1931, and 1931-1932 composed the group basic to this 
investigation. Pearson product-moment coefficients of correlation 
between scores on the psychological test and measures of general 
scholastic success! for the first semester were .463, .575, and .546, 
respectively, for the years 1929-1930 to 1931-1932. These coefficients 
indicate that experience with the predictive power of this widely used 
entrance test at the University of Arkansas has been typical of experi- 
ence elsewhere.’ 

Selection of the experimental students was made in terms of the 
degree to which first-semester scholastic achievement deviated from 
expectancy based on psychological test scores. Mean scores were 
computed for each row and column of the three scattergrams relating 
test scores to first-semester scholarship and smoothed once. Those 
students whose deviations from the smoothed means were more than 
one standard deviation in opposite directions—above the mean in 
intelligence and below the mean in scholarship, or below the mean in 
intelligence and above the mean in scholarship—were chosen as the 
experimental group. It is apparent that the students so selected were 
those whose scholastic success for the first semester of University 
attendance was in greatest disharmony with their scores on the 
prognostic examination. 

Control groups were chosen to compare student for student with 
the experimental groups. For each student of superior aptitude who 
did poorly in scholarship, a control student of similar aptitude and like 
sex who achieved at or very close to the mean for his ability group was 
selected. Likewise, a control student of low aptitude who achieved 
near the mean for his ability level was paired with an experimental 
student of low aptitude who made a high scholastic record. 

Throughout the remainder of this report, the letters ‘‘H#”’ and ‘‘C”’ 
will be used to designate experimental and control groups, respectively. 
In like manner, the letters “‘A”’ and ‘“‘B”’ will be used to designate, 
respectively, the students of high aptitude and those of low aptitude. 
The following, therefore, will be used hereafter to designate the four 


groups: 





1A weighted grade point average (G.P.A.) was obtained by the use of the 
following values for semester marks: A6, B4, C2, DO, E —1, and F —2. 

2 Thurstone, L. L. and Thurstone, Thelma Gwinn: “‘The 1929 Psychological 
Examination.”” Educational Record, Vol. x1, April, 1930, pp. 101-128 and similar 
articles by the same authors concerning the 1930 and 1931 tests in Educational 
Record, Vol. x11, April, 1931, pp. 160-178 and Vol. xm, April, 1932, pp. 121-136. 
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E-A Experimental students of high aptitude and low scholastic standing. 

C-A Control students of high aptitude and average scholastic standing for 
their ability levels. 

E-B Experimental students of low aptitude and high scholastic standing. 

C-B Control students of low aptitude and average scholastic standing for 
their ability levels. 


A questionnaire was sent to each experimental and control student 
involved in the investigation. The questionnaire consisted in the 
main of two types of items: (1) Those requiring affirmative or negative 
responses to questions concerning study habits, extra-curricular 
participation, reactions to the college situation, and the like,! and 
(2) Those requiring a statement of the average number of hours weekly 
devoted to each of anumber of activities. Thestudents were instructed 
to answer all items with reference to their first semester of attendance 
in the University. 

Table I shows the number of experimental and control students 
involved in the study and the number of paired responses received. 
Unless responses were received from both members of a pair, the final 
tabulations included neither member of the pair. The high percentage 
of responses received was in part due to the fact that a few substitute 
control students were used when the control students first selected 
failed to respond. However, of the ninety-four control students, only 
ten were of this latter group. 


TABLE I.—NumBER OF PAIRED EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL STUDENTS AND 
NuMBER OF ParreD REsPoNsES RECEIVED 











1929 1930 1931 Totals 
Group | Nem- Number ea Number i N umber en Number 
of pairs of pairs of pairs of pairs 
ber of ber of ber of ber of 
respond- ' respond- , respond- respond- 
pairs - pairs : pairs ~ pairs : 
ing ing ing ing 
A 22 18 15 13 25 24 62 55 
B 19 17 12 12 10 10 41 39 





























As shown by Table I, fifty-five of the sixty-two pairs of students 
having high aptitude completed the questionnaires and thirty-nine 





1 Acknowledgment is made to Herbert A. Toops, from whose Study Perform- 
ance Test, Form A, Test 7, suggestions for some of these questions were obtained. 
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of the forty-one pairs of low-aptitude students did likewise. Thus, 
questionnaire returns were received from ninety-one per cent of the 
pairs, so that the findings are based on a very high percentage of the 
students falling within the scope of the investigation. 


ENVIRONMENT, HEALTH, AND STUDY HABITS 


Table II represents data concerning the differences in percentage 
of affirmative responses to questionnaire items given by the experi- 
mental and control groups of both high and low scholastic aptitude. 
Evidence concerning the significance of these differences is given for the 
three comparisons in terms of each difference divided by its probable 
error.! In the first two comparisons, differences are shown between 
each experimental group and its respective control group. The third 
comparison shows the differences between the two experimental 
groups. Of these last two groups, scholastic standings showed the 
E-A group to be the lower ranking despite the lower aptitude for 
college work shown by the #-B group. 

The lack of quotients indicating the difference to be more than four 
times its probable error in the first two comparisons shows that the 
experimental and control groups did not differ by a statistically 
significant amount on any item. However, many of the quotients are 
sufficiently large as to make the chances of a real difference well over 
ninety in one hundred. Two significant differences appear between 
the affirmative responses given by the two experimental groups, how- 
ever, while many others closely approach significance. 

Interpretation of the results shown in Table II is dependent upon 
a knowledge of the items making up the questionnaire, for differences 
in methods of stating the items were such that a greater affirmative 
response to one item might be comparable to a smaller affirmative 
response to another. ‘Table III lists the twenty-five items making up 
this section of the questionnaire and reproduces the columns of the 
preceding table which show the quotients of the differences and their 
probable errors. The last column of the table lists the scholarship 
group consistently giving the greater percentage of affirmative responses 
to each item. 

Of the twenty-five items, complete consistency in the direction of 
differences between affirmative responses for the three comparisons 
exists for fifteen items, while for four other items two consistent 





1 Holzinger, Karl J.: Statistical Methods for Students of Education. Ginn, 1928, 
pp. 248-250. 
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differences are accompanied by one comparison showing no difference 
whatsoever. Consistency exists for at least sixty per cent of the 
twenty-five items, and, if the four comparisons mentioned above are 
considered consistent, this percentage is raised to seventy-six. In 
either event, the percentage is much greater than would result from 
pure chance. Therefore, although few of the individual comparisons 
are statistically significant, the consistency with which they are found 
to agree in direction for similar comparisons may well be taken as 
further evidence concerning the degree of meaning which may be 
attached to them. 

The most meaningful consistent differences found show the groups 
of lower scholastic achievement to have experienced greater difficulty 
in paying attention in class, to have had greater difficulty in taking 
notes and reading graphs, to have pledged fraternities or sororities in 
greater numbers, to have participated more in football and intramural 
athletics, and to have found university work more difficult than high- 
school work to a greater degree than was true of the higher-ranking 
scholarship groups. 

On the other hand, the students of the higher scholarship groups 
usually handed themes and papers in promptly, crammed for examina- 
tions, had a good place to study, used the library for study, participated 
in freshman basketball, liked most of their courses and instructors, and 
felt that they got a “‘square deal’’ in all of their classes in a greater 
percentage of the cases than was true of the less successful students 
paired with them. 


EXPENDITURE OF TIME 


Tables IV and V present data comparable to those above for the 
other type of questionnaire responses—average number of hours per 
week spent in each of several major types of activity. One of the 
questionnaire items in this section was labeled ‘‘ Miscellaneous,” in 
order to allow the student a place in which to list those hours of the 
one hundred sixty-eight per week which he could not properly classify 
under one of the listed types of activity. The results from this 
miscellaneous classification have not been tabulated. For three of the 
classifications used—work, athletics, and fraternity or sorority— 
average time expenditures per week proved an unreliable measure 
because of the fact that many students spent no time in these three 
activities. Therefore, a less satisfactory measure was used—the pro- 
portion of each group participating one hour or more per week in each 
of these three types of activity. 
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TaBLeE III.—IreMs OF QUESTIONNAIRE AND CONSISTENCY OF THREE COMPARISONS 
BETWEEN Group oF RELATIVELY HicH anp Low Scuo.astic ACHIEVEMENT 





Scholastic group 




















Item E-A E-B E-A 4 . 
. showing consistently 
num- Question versus | versus | versus . 
"i C-A C-B E-B greater affirmative 
response 
1 | Did you usually feel tired when you got up in 
es NT 6 sv TO eW eo 6 CRS CEH Uo wees Kes 0.67 0.00 0.43} 
2 | Did you have frequent sick spells or periods 
SEE. Jcccuscaou dabovebeanese 2.76 1.00: | 1.19 
3 | Did you miss many classes because of illness? | 2.07 1.30! | 1.65 
4 | Did you have all the textbooks you needed 
Sy GOUT. o5d0024de8eeserneesonet 0.43 0.68! | 1.40! 
5 | Did you have all the necessary equipment 
(notebooks, pens, pencils, etc.), for your 
ST. «nodes 660 bes6he68aneaenkbawees 0.00 0.70 0.93 | Lower? 
6 | Did you have difficulty in paying attention in 
ST. woncien snekhe 0bs tdaanmebetskbotwede 2.08 2.43 5.00 | Lower 
7 | Did you have difficulty in taking class notes 
which would serve as a good foundation for 
OR I nv dccccécdacdhosensbasunéde 0.86 2.40 2.39 | Lower 
8 | Did you have difficulty in outlining or taking 
notes on reading assignments?............ 1.58 0.36 0.37 Lower 
9 | Did you have difficulty in interpreting the 
tables or graphs you encountered in your 
DN: ¢héeedaae weds teéek seed seuaee 1.24 2.95 0.80 | Lower 
10 | Did you usually hand in themes and term 
i PO, donc cackenen anes et eae 2.04! | 0.90! | 4.68! | Higher 
11 | Did you cram for examinations?........... 0.00 0.70! | 2.54! | Higher? 
12 | Did you get nervous and excited when taking 
EE ee eee ee ee 1.60 0.68! | 2.26! 
13 | Did you have a good, quiet place to study 
ee 00s TE... 0 0060s wb ebbeneeee neal 1.22! | 2.44! | 3.75! | Higher 
14 | Did you do much of your studying in the 
DT coco casas eats chaste cxewed Geen can 0.32! | 0.71! | 1.07! | Higher 
15 | Did you pledge a fraternity or a sorority 
during your first semester?............... 0.84 1.04 3.29 | Lower 
16 | Did you live in a fraternity or sorority house 
at least three months of the first semester?* | 2.86 0.00 2.11 | Lower? 
17 | Did you do any outside work for pay or for : 
EE OH PONE voce ccncescéccestscsans 0.00 0.71 1.43! 
18 | Did you have an automobile which you could 
EE ES erry er 1.31! | 0.00 1.82! | Higher* 
19 | Did you play freshman football?........... 0.59 2.55 1.60 | Lower 
20 | Did you play freshman basketball?......... 2.12! | 2.08! | 1.74! | Higher 
21 | Did you participate in intramural sports?...} 0.08 1.59 1.71 | Lower 
22 | Did you find university work much harder 
than high school work?.................. 0.29 1.40 0.85 | Lower 
23 | Did you like most of the subjects you took 
es CUIOENT. . ccccccscteosecusaneen 3.39! | 1.09! | 3.08! | Higher 
24 | Did you like most of your instructors the first 
DENT 06 cd dveb-ecntceeseneneéosetnewn 0.77! | 2.29! | 2.78! | Higher 
25 | Did ye": feel that you got a “square deal”’ in 
ee ee eR gg 0.005 abbencussionses 3.29! | 2.14! | 1.06! | Higher 





1 Greater proportion of affirmative response for group attaining higher scholarship. 


2 One zero and two consistent differences. 
* Statement revised to conform with method of tabulating response to the item which, as 


originally used, required a check mark in front of one response among several listed. 
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The differences between the time expenditures of the two experi- 
mental and their respective control groups and also between the two 
experimental groups are shown in Table IV in relation to the probable 
errors of the differences.' The quotients of the differences and their 
probable errors approach closely to significance in only one of the 
eighteen comparisons between experimental and control groups— 
amount of time spent in study by the high-aptitude experimental and 
control groups. 

The last columns of the table show findings for the two groups 
having the greatest variability—students of high aptitude who do low 
grade scholastic work and students of low aptitude who do high grade 
scholastic work. Among the nine comparisons, two show significant 
differences. The superior scholastic success of the low-aptitude 
students is apparently accompanied by a significantly greater amount 
of time spent in study and a significantly smaller amount of time spent 
in optional types of reading than is the low scholarship of the group 
having higher aptitude. 

Table V summarizes the findings of the preceding table and indi- 
cates the degree of consistency found in the various methods of time 
expenditure for the three comparisons. Of the nine types of activity, 
six show complete consistency in the direction of the differences found 


TABLE V.—CoONSISTENCY OF DIFFERENCES IN TIME EXPENDITURE BETWEEN 
Groups oF RELATIVELY HicgH anp Low ScHouastic ACHIEVEMENT 




















Scholastic group 
E-A E-B E-A showing consist- 
Activity versus | versus | versus | ently more time 
C-A C-B E-B spent (or greater 
participation ) 
ak «atte «cn Ancol -bes nin ack 1.07! | 2.16 | 1.76' | Higher 
RD no. 0.69 4.0 bake 004s ee Cee 1.15' | 0.67! | 0.99! | Higher 
SS 25 hc cab ox pa ao ke 0.76! | 0.58! | 2.91! | Higher 
RE eS vad eres uaean 3.88! | 0.63! | 4.87! | Higher 
a ony hare Slates ee OS 0.36 | 0.34 | 4.74 | Lower 
I, 5s co-p sande asbo duu 2.62 | 0.28 2.56 | Lower 
Se errr 1.39! 
Sai ak a ae wala nd 0.65! | 0.73 1.09 
Fraternities and sororities?........| 1.14 | 0.00 1.83 | Lower (?) 





‘Greater amount of time spent (or proportion of participation) by the group 
attaining higher scholarship—C-A, E-B, and E-B, respectively, for the first, second, 


and third comparisons. 


? Based on proportion of group participating, rather than on the amount of 


time spent. 





1 Ibid., pp. 235-237. 
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from the three comparisons for each. One other activity shows con- 
sistency for two comparisons and a zero difference for the third. More 
important, perhaps, is the fact that all six of the comparisons based on 
actual time distributions are wholly consistent. It is probable, then, 
because of the consistency shown by these findings, that the nature 
of the obtained differences should be given more consideration than 
the amount of the difference for any single comparison might warrant. 

The above evidence supports the conclusion that the more success- 
ful students spend more time than the relatively unsuccessful students 
in sleep, at meals, in the classroom or laboratory, and in study:ng. 
The less successful students appear to spend more time in voluntary 
or optional reading not connected with class work, at the movies, and 
in other forms of entertainment, and perhaps are more frequently 
pledged to campus fraternal groups. 


SUBSEQUENT SCHOLASTIC SUCCESS 


Inasmuch as students have so far in this paper been judged as 
successful or unsuccessful in terms of their first semester scholarship 
in college, it is important that evidence be introduced to show whether 
first semester scholarship is a reliable indication of their success during 
later years in college. Therefore, the data of Table VI are presented 
to indicate the subsequent college success of both the experimental 
and the control student in terms of the two most widely used criteria 
of success—scholastic standing and persistence in attendance. To 
obtain the data here reported, the collegiate careers of the students 
were followed through to the close of the school year 1935-1936. 

It is immediately apparent that most of the differences shown in the 
last columns of this table are much more than four times their probable 
errors. The quotients for cumulative grade-point averages range from 
9.30 for the E-B vs. the C-B groups to 14.44 for the E-A vs. the C-A 
groups. Therefore, the differences in first-semester scholarship are 
maintained as real and significant differences when the students’ entire 
scholastic records are considered. 

The quotients show that for hours of credit earned and semesters 
of college attendance at the University of Arkansas, the EZ-A group 
differed significantly from both the C-A and the E#-B groups, but 
that the differences between the H-B and C-B groups are negligibly 
small. It appears, then, that differences in first-semester scholarship 
tend to carry on in somewhat diminished degree in comparisons between 
students of high aptitude but low initial performance and students of 
high aptitude and average performance for their ability levels and also 
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in comparisons between students of high aptitude and low initial 
achievement and those of low aptitude but high achievement. How- 
ever, there is evidence to indicate not only that the low-aptitude 
students whose initial achievement is average for their ability levels 
persist in school nearly as long as their classmates of similar ability 
and higher initial achievement, but also that their persistence is actu- 
ally greater than that of the group of students vastly superior in 
aptitude but low relatively in initial scholastic success. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In the study which is basic for this report, four groups of students 
entering the University of Arkansas as freshmen in 1929, 1930, and 
1931—students who vastly surpassed and who greatly fell below the 
scholastic expectation warranted by their low and high scores, respec- 
tively, on the American Council Psychological Examination and con- 
trol groups of high and of low aptitude students whose first-semester 
scholarship was close to expectation—filled out questionnaires with 
information concerning their first-semester careers in the institution. 
All four groups of students were also followed through their careers | 
at the University of Arkansas with respect to scholarship and persistence. 

Three types of comparisons between group reactions were made: 
(1) Between high-aptitude, low-scholarship and high-aptitude, high- 
scholarship students, (2) between low-aptitude, high-scholarship and 
low-aptitude, low-scholarship students, and (3) between high-aptitude, 
low-scholarship and low-aptitude, high-scholarship students. Ques- 
tionnaire responses of two types were compared for these groups: (1) 
Affirmative responses to twenty-five questions dealing with study 
habits, extra-curricular participation, and related issues, and (2) hours 
of time per week spent in various types of activities. 

Of the seventy-five group comparisons based on the twenty-five 
questions, few of the differences were statistically significant. How- 
ever, consistency of differences for the three possible comparisons on 
each question existed for sixty per cent of the items, a finding which 
seems to justify a belief that the findings are more reliable than the 
separate group comparisons would indicate. The low-scholarship 
groups were consistently found to have greater difficulty in paying 
attention in class, to have greater difficulty in using study techniques, 
to be fraternity or sorority pledges more frequently, to participate 
more often in freshman football and intramural athletics, and to 
recognize a greater degree of difference in difficulty between high- 
school and university work than was true for the high-scholarship 
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groups. The high-scholarship groups, on the other hand, more 
frequently than the low-scholarship groups, handed themes in promptly, 
crammed for examinations, had a good place to study, used the library 
for study, participated in freshman basketball, liked most of their 
classes and instructors, and felt that they got a “square deal” in their 
classes. 

Data on time ‘expenditures show that the high-scholarship students 
consistently spent more time in sleep, at meals, in the classroom, and 
studying, and less time at the movies and in optional reading than 
did the low-scholarship groups. 

Although the relationships stated above are not shown by the data 
to be causally related necessarily, the evidence lends support to the 
belief that at least two of the factors contributing to the low scholarship 
of high-aptitude students are study techniques and time expenditure 
not most conducive to the attainment of high course marks, and that 
at least a partial explanation of the high marks made by low-aptitude 
students lies in careful study methods, attention to the demands made 
by instructors, and elimination of extra-class activities from their 
schedules. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The implications of the findings are not, entirely clear. There are 
those who, believing that scholastic achievement of a high order is the 
major if not the sole aim of college attendance, might find solace in the 
situation shown to exist. There are others, however, who, believing 
that only a part of the student’s education is obtained in the classroom 
and that highly desirable development in the student may result from 
non-academic activities (and consequently not receive consideration 
in his scholastic grade point average), may be disturbed by these 
findings, typical though they doubtless are. There are also some who, 
probably falling largely within the second group, might see in these 
findings an indication that the most frequently accepted criterion of 
college success—scholastic standing—measures only a portion of the 
outcomes accruing to attendance at a college or university. These 
persons might conclude, with some justification, that the sacrifice 
often made for high marks is too great a price for some students to pay, 
and that the sacrifice of highly able students through withdrawal or 
failure to return (in extreme cases by the *‘dropped for poor scholar- 
ship” route), because the institution fails to meet their needs ade- 
quately or to furnish them proper guidance, is too great a price for such 
students, the institution, and society to pay. 
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THE USE OF TESTS OF PERSISTENCE IN THE 
PREDICTION OF SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT 


G. R. THORNTON 
Purdue University 


It has long been assumed that persistence is one of the factors 
determining achievement in school.* Recently experimental evidence 
has been presented to show that prediction of grades in college is 
improved by use of scores on objective tests of persistence. Howells® 
in 1933 reported that the scores on a battery of persistence tests 
yielded a coefficient of correlation of .44 with average grades for the 
preceding year for one hundred college students. The correlation 
between intelligence scores and grades for these same students was .51; 
and “‘the multiple correlation of a combination of intelligence and 
persistence scores with grades was .64.”’ In 1938 Ryans® reported a 
correlation of .48 between a group test of persistence and honor-point 
ratios (that is, grades) for forty subjects. As pointed out elsewhere® 
there is some question concerning the validity of Ryans’ results, since 
in the selection of the component parts of his test of persistence honor- 
point ratios were used as one of the criteria, and the forty subjects for 
whom the final correlation was reported are the same persons that 
made up the criterion group. Nonetheless, these reports lead one to 
expect to find appreciable correlation between achievement in school 
and scores on tests of persistence. Indeed, the above results have led 
the writer of a widely used textbook to assert that ‘‘a battery of tests 
may measure persistence rather well,’ and ‘‘The persistence score 
shows almost zero correlation with intelligence, but an appreciable 
positive correlation with academic achievement.’’!° 

If the above results are accepted at their face value, it would seem 
that persistence is one of the factors determining success in college and 
that tests of persistence might well be included as a part of the battery 
of tests used by various colleges and universities as entrance examina- 
tions. The results to be reported in the present paper, however, are 
less favorable to tests of persistence; and certain implications arising 
from a comparison of the present results with those of Howells and 
Ryans suggest the need for caution in the interpretation of the relation- 
ships reported between academic achievement and scores on tests of 


persistence. 





* My interest in this problem was first aroused by Dr. W. R. Baller through 


the generous loan of an unfinished manuscript on the topic. 
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Before one can establish a relationship between persistence and 
academic achievement, it is necessary to have tests that measure 
persistence. Considerable evidence has been presented which indicates 
that the various tests which claim to measure persistence do not all 
measure the same thing. In fact, some of the more widely accepted 
tests show little or no correlation with each other.*”* Even in Ryans’ 
group test of persistence, referred to above, the three component 
subtests show practically no correlation with each other. The coeffi- 
cients reported by Ryans are .21, —.04, and .29. (A statistically 
significant coefficient for forty subjects would be .31 or above.) The 
highest of these coefficients, .29, is for the correlation between the sub- 
tests ‘‘endurance”’ and “‘study time” which, when used in essentially 
the same form as individual tests, yielded a correlation of only .09. 
These facts raise the question whether scores on the so-called tests of 
persistence should be considered measures of persistence. 

In a factor analysis of a battery of tests which have been considered 
to be tests of persistence, the present author’ found two factors which 
he labelled ‘‘WD” and “Pl,” which seemed to resemble what has been 
called persistence; but these two factors were practically unrelated to 
each other. The original analysis was of correlations for scores of 
one hundred eighty-nine men and women students on twenty-two 
items. In asecond analysis of part of the same data the intercorrela- 
tions of fifteen of the most significant items for the one hundred men 
who were most homogeneous in age were factorized. The WD and Pl 
factors appeared again. The results of this second analysis form the 
basis of the present report. In the WD factor the two items that were 
by far the most heavily weighted were the ‘‘shock”’ and “‘ pressure”’ 
tests. These two tests were patterned closely after Howells’ tests, and 
were equivalent to eighty per cent of his battery of persistence tests 
(referred to above). In the Pl factor, also, two tests were by far the 
most heavily weighted: a word building test and a “‘ perceptual ability ”’ 
test. In both of these tests the subject was set a verbal task that 
became increasingly difficult; he was permitted to continue working 
at the task as long as he wished, and his score was the time he con- 
tinued to work.* 


Since the WD factor appears to be what Howells considered to be » 


persistence, and since the tests in the WD and PI factors resemble those 
included in Ryans’ group test of persistence, one should expect scores 





* For description of the shock, pressure, word-building, and perceptual ability 
tests see 7, 5f and 9f. 
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on these factors to show appreciable correlation with academic 
achievement in college. The coefficients of correlations between these 
factors and academic achievement were calculated. ‘Two measures of 
academic achievement were used: (1) The weighted average of all 
grades earned (to date) at the University of Nebraska (2) the grade 
earned in elementary psychology in which all the subjects were 
enrolled. ‘The scores used to represent WD were the averages of 7 
scores on the shock and pressure tests. For the Pl factor the scores 
used were the averages of 7' scores on the word building and perceptual 
ability tests. Coefficients were also calculated between the measures 
of academic achievement and the total of the 7’ scores for WD and Pl 
(hereafter labelled simply WD & Pl). All correlations were calculated 
on the basis of results for ninety-eight subjects, because grades were 
not available for two of the one hundred men in the group. The cor- 
relations obtained are presented in Table I. 


TaBLE I.—CoRRELATIONS FOR NINETY-EIGHT SUBJECTS 





Average grades | Psychology grade 











tkitawie son Oe daebbiaawie ean banks 25 .18 
RS a oe eye ee .17 .18 
Se Ee ivatescatetaseueeneksnas cade . 29 .25 





Since the subjects were enrolled in different colleges within the 
University, and since the grade averages varied in the different 
colleges, it was thought that the correlation between grades and 
WD & Pl might be higher if only students within one college were 
included. The correlation between WD & Pl and grades for the 
forty-two students in the College of Arts and Sciences, however, was 
found to be only .31. 

According to Fisher’s test of significance, for ninety-eight subjects a 
coefficient of .20 is significant and one of .26 is very significant. While, 
therefore, some of the coefficients listed in Table I are statistically 
significant, the more striking fact is the smallness of the coefficients. 
Particularly striking is the small correlation between grades and WD 
(.17). Howells, it will be recalled, found a comparable coefficient of 
.44 for one hundred cases. 

Various hypotheses might be suggested to account for the difference 
in the size of the coefficients reported here and those reported by 
Howells and Ryans. As indicated above, there is reason to believe 
that the correlation reported by Ryans is spuriously high; how much 
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too high can only be conjectured. It might be suggested that the tests 
in the present study were less reliable; but, although the reliabilities 
reported in the three studies are not directly comparable, what 
evidence there is seems to indicate that the tests in the present study 
were more rather than less reliable. (Ryans reports a test-retest 
reliability of .82 for his battery; Howells reports split-half reliabilities 
of .89 and .92 for his battery; in the study of one hundred eighty-nine 
subjects the present writer found split-half reliabilities of .945 and .956 
for the shock and pressure tests, respectively.) Perhaps there were 
differences in the reliabilities of the grades or in what grades indicate 
in the different schools; but little evidence is available by which one 
can evaluate these possibilities. Again, it might be suggested that the 
differences are due to differences in the range and type of performances 
sampled in the three studies. This hypothesis, however, loses much 
of its force when one considers that the greatest discrepancy is between 
(1) the correlation reported for WD and average grades in the present 
study and (2) the correlation reported for Howells’ battery and 
average grades. WD in the present study was based on scores on six 
pressure tests and two shock tests, and these same tests comprised 
eight of the ten units in Howells’ battery. 

The hypothesis that seems to be most fruitful is that the amount 
of correlation between grades and scores on persistence tests is a 
function of the degree to which the test situations are similar to school 
situations. Two aspects of the similarity are probably of greatest 
importance: (1) Similarity of the tasks performed in the test situations 
to those performed in school and (2) similarity of the social relationship 
of experimenter and subject to the relationship of instructor and 
student. In two of the three studies under consideration it isexpressly 
stated that the subjects were students from classes in which the 
experimenter was the instructor; in the third study (Howells’) the sub- 
jects were mostly students in elementary psychology classes, and were 
probably from the experimenter’s own classes. Two considerations, 
however, would seem to indicate a lesser degree of influence of the 
instructor-student relationship in the present study: (1) The experi- 
menter appears young and was a graduate student at the time of the 
experiment. (2) During the administration of the tests considerable 
attention was paid to maintaining standard test conditions—instruc- 
tions were memorized or read, and rest periods were for the most part 
timed; this probably tended to make the experimental situation more 
impersonal and so to reduce the importance of the immediate social 
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factors in the situation. With the exception of the part of Ryans’ 
battery called “study time,”’ there appear to have been no important 
differences between the three studies in the degree of similarity of 
experimental tasks to school tasks. It is interesting to note, however, 
that in the present study the Pl factor, which was measured by scores 
on verbal tasks, shows somewhat higher correlation with grades than 
does the WD factor, which was measured by scores on non-verbal and 
unsc’.ool-like tasks. 

The evidence at hand obviously is not adequate to establish the 
above hypothesis; and, indeed, the amount and reliability of the 
differences in degree of correlation for the explanation of which 
the hypothesis is suggested are scarcely sufficient to warrant extended 
discussion. The hypothesis has been suggested, and evidence for it 
presented, primarily because of an implication of possible significance; 
namely, that the best way to increase the value of objective personality 
tests as a means of predicting scholastic achievement is not by making 
the tests better measures of persistence, but rather by planning the test 
situations to resemble more closely the tasks and social relationships 
found in the classroom. The significance of this implication seems 
sufficient to warrant further studies to test the truth of the proposed 
hypothesis. 

The hypothesis can be tested by comparing coefficients of correla- 
tions between grades or other measures of academic achievement and 
scores on objective tests when (1) the tasks in the test situations are 
varied from those closely resembling school tasks to those bearing little 
resemblance to school tasks, and (2) the relationship of experimenter 
to subject is varied in its degree of resemblance to the instructor- 
student relationship. The latter variation can be accomplished 
readily by having the experimenter in one series of tests be a fellow- 
student and in a second series an instructor. If the hypothesis is 
correct, the correlation between grades and test scores should increase 
(1) as the tasks in the tests become more like school tasks and (2) 
as the relationship between experimenter and subject becomes more 
like that between instructor and student. * 





* A corollary of this is that test scores should be relatively better predictive 
devices for the prediction of grades that are determined on less objective bases, 
that is, when the social interaction between instructor and student plays a more 
important part in the determination of grades. The absolute size of the correlation 
in this latter case, however, would probably not be greater, since the increased 
degree of relationship might be offset by decrease in the reliability of the grades. 
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A further extension of the above hypothesis leads to the conclusion 
that the best test situation for determining a student’s reactions to 
classroom tasks and classroom social relationships would be the class- 
room itself. This conclusion is supported by the fact cited by William- 
son °, p. 87 that ‘‘the average of all high-school grades continues to be 
the best single predictor of average grades in a number of colleges.’’* 
Grades, of course, reflect in large prat the scholastic ability of the 
student, for which we already have fairly satisfactory measuring 
devices; but’ grades undoubtedly reflect also other factors, such as 
interests, persistence and application, adequacy of emotional adjust- 
ment, adaptation to the classroom, docility and other attitudes toward 
instructors. These other factors are the ones for which we need 
measuring devices. Is it not possible that the best measure we can 
obtain of these other factors is the average of grades with an appro- 
priate correction for ability? 

Let us lump all these factors other than scholastic ability (as 
measured by present tests) under the heading “‘scholastic efficiency.” 
An index of scholastic efficiency might be A/B, in which A represents 
average JT score (or Hull score) for grades in a given school and B 
represents 7’ score (or Huil score) for scholastic ability in comparison 
with other students in the same given school.t Such an index would 
have no value for predicting future grades in the same school, since 
one might just as well, and more easily, use the average grades for that 
purpose. It would have considerable value (as Peters has suggested) 
as an indication of the degree to which a student is achieving what he is 
capable of achieving. The value of such an index, so far as prediction 
is concerned, lies in its potential usefulness in predicting future 
performance at the time when the student is entering a new school— 
when he enrolls in a college or university, for example. The formula 
for predicting achievement in the new school might be: X = AY/B, in 
which X = future scholastic achievement, A = 7' score for grades in 
the previous school, B = T' score for scholastic ability in terms of 
classmates in the previous school, and Y = 7' score for scholastic 
ability in terms of classmates in the new school. 

The above formula overlooks what is probably an important 
psychological factor determining scholastic achievement; namely, that 
a student tends to think of himself as an average student or as a 


* See also ', p. 125. 
t This formula has been used by C. C. Peters‘ as an “accomplishment quo- 


tient,” and similar formulas have been used by others. 
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superior student, etc.; and this subjective standard tends to determine 
the degree of effort exerted. That is, when a student, whose level of 
aspiration is to be an average student, finds upon entering a new school 
that it is more difficult to earn average grades than it was previously, 
he probably will put forth more effort in order to attain his standard of 
achievement. ‘The importance of the student’s level of aspiration in 
determining his achievement and the degree to which his level of 
aspiration will be changed by the changed requirements of the new 
school situation, will probably vary widely from individual to indi- 
vidual. As a preliminary guess concerning the influence of the level 
of aspiration for the average student, we might assume that its impor- 
tance as a determiner is approximately one-half that of the other 
factors determining the scholastic efficiency of the student. Assuming 


that the average of grades earned in the previous school is a rough 
2AY A 


measure of level of aspiration, our formula becomes: X = 3B ao 3" 
(The symbols have the same meaning as above.) 

The usefulness of this formula for the prediction of grades must be 
determined by empirical test. It is to be expected that its validity 
will be less for certain extreme cases. Capable students who have been 
bored by the work in a school where the requirements are low and who, 
consequently, have shown a low degree of scholastic efficiency, may 
upon entering stiffer competition in a new school change radically both 
in their level of aspiration and in their scholastic efficiency. On the 
other hand, capable students whose index of scholastic efficiency is about 
1.00, because they are at the top of their classes in both ability and 
achievement,* upon entering stiffer competition also may earn a 
higher index of scholastic efficiency. The modified formula above, 
which takes into account the level of aspiration, would compensate in 
part for the error in the case of the latter students, but not in the case 
of the former students. Likewise, students who have unusually 
strong need to attain a given level of achievement would not be 
expected to conform to the formula, although with greater information 
concerning the relationships involved it may be possible in the future 
to modify the formula to take into account differences in the strength 
and rigidity of the level of aspiration. Students, who because of 





* Because of the method of calculating the index of scholastic efficiency, the 
most able student cannot earn an index of more than 1.00, whereas the less able 
student can earn an index of well over 1.00. Peters ‘4, p. 104ff suggests a correction 
formula to compensate for this deficiency. 
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intense need have been achieving far in excess of their level of ability, 
upon entering stiffer competition where it is no longer possible for them 
to attain their standard of performance, may “‘give up” and so show 
a sudden drop in scholastic efficiency. 

The immediate utility of this prediction formula is sharply limited 
by the fact that few secondary schools have and make available the 
data needed for calculating the index of scholastic efficiency. This 
lack, it is to be hoped, will be remedied in the near future, since the 
guidance value of such an index, even in the secondary school itself, 
would more than justify the cost of gathering the data. 

In the absence of data from which to calculate an index of scholastic 
efficiency, it would seem worth while to experiment with various 
objective personality tests in the hope of developing measures of at 
least some of the factors other than ability which determine scholastic 
achievement. That it is possible to develop such measures is sug- 
gested by the results of Howells and Ryans and, to a lesser extent, by 
the results reported in this paper. It is this writer’s belief, however, 
that tests are more likely to prove useful for predittion of scholastic 
achievement if they are designed to sample performances involving 
more general aspects of student reactions rather than persistence, 
suggestibility, coéperativeness, etc., separately. 


SUMMARY 


Coefficients of correlation between grades and scores on tests 
designed to measure persistence are reported and compared with 
results from similar investigations by Howells and Ryans. An 
hypothesis is presented to account for discrepancies in the results 
of the three investigations, and the implications of this hypothesis 
for the problem of predicting grades are discussed somewhat in detail. 
These implications lead to the hypothesis that objective personality 
tests will have value as devices for predicting scholastic achievement in 
proportion to the degree to which the tests approach in similarity the 
tasks and social relationships of the actual classroom. In harmony 
with this hypothesis a formula is suggested for the prediction of 
grades in a new school on the basis of scholastic ability plus an “index 
of scholastic efficiency” and the level of aspiration displayed in a 
previous school. 
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A STUDY OF FAILURES ON THE STANFORD BINET 
IN RELATION TO BEHAVIOR AND 
SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


IRA S. WILE AND ROSE DAVIS 
‘ New York City 


The intelligence quotient has become an index of potential educa- 
tional function. Regardless of the relative significance of innate 
factors and environmental stimulation, it has gained respect and favor 
in the classification of children and in establishing prognoses concerning 
their probable school progress. 

The IQ, being dependent upon an ascertained mental age, carries 
with it an implication of equality of functional growth at identical 
mental ages. This is contrary to the fact as mental ages differ func- 
tionally in terms of their technical constitution. Thus two children, 
A and B, each with a mental age of ten years, four months, may have 
tremendous variation in intellectual capacity. If A had a basal age of 
nine years while that of B was seven years, the fundamental develop- 
mental levels would be very dissimilar. Furthermore if A and B had 
the same basal age of seven years their cerebral endowment might still 
vary greatly, as A might have a spread of accomplished tests above the 
BA wholly dissimilar to those achieved by B at the higher age levels. 
The BA represents an equality of development for those at the same 
level while the MA contains possible inequality because of the different 
tests allocated and achieved above the BA and entering into the MA. 

Assuming IQ to have significant index value, it cannot be inter- 
preted intelligently without reference to the basal age and the specific 
tests passed or failed. From a clinical standpoint it is essential to 
understand the functional capacity of the examinee. This is tanta- 
mount to interpreting the psychological strength and weakness of 
mental function. Specific success or failure above the basal age 
helpfully indicates the existence or non-existence of a psychological 
trait at any arbitrarily chosen age level. 

The student of behavior problems is concerned with the child and 
should seek to know all factors endogenous and exogenous that 
possibly enter into his behavior responses. The IQ, per se, is not a 
sound basis for explaining personal reactions, even though it may be a 
dominant factor in a number of undesired reactions. This theoretical 
index is but an expression of responsiveness to a definite test situation. 
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It forms one facet of personality, but in and by itself the 1Q does not 
indicate the functional elements giving rise to its manifestation. 

Children with very high IQ’s may and do fail in scholastic work, 
while some with average or dull normal status may plod toward 
success. What are the reasons for their failure or success? If it 
cannot be explained by ascertained differences in personality traits 
such as industry, ambition, determination and the like, possibly the 
cause may be found in the mental organization of the child. 

Emotional factors as immaturity, instability, inferiority, may 
militate against success on an psychological test, but repeated failure in 
scholastic work may conduce to many behaviors of maladjustment. 
Aggressiveness or submissiveness, worry and despair may be effects of 
inherent difficulties affecting the BA, MA and IQ, and in turn affect 
the interest in and application to scholastic work. This is manifested 
in various studies of the personality of children with reading disabilities.’ 

Studies of the relation of reading ability to intelligence usually fail 
to disclose why some children with IQ’s of 120 and over are poor 
readers while others with IQ’s of 80-90 are relatively excellent readers. 
Marked differences of power at various intelligence levels are to be 
expected in terms of averages, but specific psychological limitations 
may be of greater importance than the total power suggested by MA 
or IQ. Leavell and Sterling? are correct in stating that there is a 
definite tendency for the less intelligent children to make more visual 
regressions and more fixations, to have lower reading rate and com- 
prehension scores and to have a narrower span of recognition than the 
more intelligent children. But reading rate and comprehension are 
results of the other factors noted and still others more basic in the 
reading process but not made evident in a gross consideration of 
intelligence. 

As children learn to appreciate differences before likenesses, and 
acquire the ability to copy a square before they can a rhombus, it is 
certain that maturation involves a growing capacity to function along 
any particular line. The gain in power of aural recall marks matura- 
tion, but the fact that digits directly recalled may be many more in 
number than those recalled in reversed order indicates that these 





1Challman, R. C.: “Personality Maladjustments and Remedial Reading.” 
J. Except. Child, Vol. v1, 1939, pp. 7-11. 

2 Leavell, U. W., and Sterling, H. A.: ‘‘A Comparison of Basic Factors in Read- 
ing Patterns with Intelligence.” Peabody J. Educ., Vol. xv1, 1938, pp. 149-155. 
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processes of recall contain elements essentially different. Perhaps the 
ability to recall in direct given order is a manifestation of an immediate 
auditory memory of rote type without an accompanying retentive 
power of memory that permits recall in reverse of given order through a 
structural appreciation of the number series. There appears to be a 
failure in establishing an auditory configuration that gives meaning 
to the component parts in their relationship. If this be true, the 
psychological organization of the examinee is partially revealed by his 
successes and failures to serve for a partial interpretation of his general 
and specific responses. 

In an effort to ascertain the psychological significance of the IQ, 
BA, and certain specific tests entering into the MA, we made a study of 
one hundred children who were referred to The Children’s Health 
Class of Mt. Sinai Hospital because of such problems as aggressive and 
submissive behavior, tics, speech defects and enuresis. Routine 
examinations revealed the concurrence of other disorders of per- 
sonality or behavior incidental to intersibling conflicts, infantile 
position in the family and difficult adjustment in the school situation. 
We call attention to the fact that our study involved some case selec- 
tion because (1) these children had been brought to a clinic for the 
treatment of their behaviors and not because of any educational 
inadequacy; (2) mental defectives were excluded from the study; (3) 
the clinic itself does not receive a typical cross section of the com- 
munity. Bearing these restrictive factors in mind, the problems of the 
one hundred children may be tabulated as follows: 


PROBLEMS PRESENTED BY 100 CHILDREN 


Per Cent 
Problems referred 
I ea oe 8 a a uh ee ew bes 68 50 
Temper tantra, pugnacity, disobedience, etc. 
Neen ee se eas 3 itis hell 20 
Phantasy life, retiring unhappiness, no friends, etc. 
Tics, habits of nail biting, thumb sucking................... 40 
i a ee ak sie bale alot 36 
STEERER TF eet Ae A Gp ee ne EEF 23 
Problems noted 
ER EA A EE i PR ea» 20 
Ss ccc es ccccccestscsed 20 
POU GING TN IIE bcc cic i caeetcncccccusecee 75 


The striking prevalence of school maladjustment suggested that 
the various problems might have some common psychological denom- 
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inator. We, therefore, instituted a study of their failures on the 
Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests and found pronounced 
innate difficulties that illuminated all the problems to a degree unat- 
tainable by mere reference to the IQ or the Mental Age. 

The children can be presented statistically as follows: 


Per Cent 
5-6!! years........ 12 
CA range from five years to twelve van) 7-9"! years........ 72 
10-111! years........ 16 
3-6"! years.... 12 
MA (Binet) from three years to twelve von) 7-9"! years.... 82 
10-11'! years.... 6 
BS . istéwa's aah dm «REET Ses Cok 24 
; inked 30 6 eaS Emekee «ok 34 
ss pupaunder nonin indica: <tr 30 
sk 2 a wal ho a see cg oe Ge 


No comparison of these figures is possible as they are grouped and 
not matched. It is clear, however, that considering the sixteen per 
cent with CA 10-11", the MA 10-11"! were far less numerous (six 
per cent). The IQ distribution would be skewed naturally as all 
children with IQ’s below 80 were rejected so as to lessen the problem 
of psychological interpretation by assuming some essential deficiency 
in cerebral structure. It is notable that the 1Q 110-130 group varies 
but little from expectancy while the IQ 80-90 group is larger than 
would ordinarily be expected. 

It is not possible to attribute the seventy-five per cent of school 
maladjustments to low IQ when sixty-four per cent of the children 
had 1Q’s of 90 to 100 and twelve per cent were above IQ 110. Hence, 
it is important to investigate the basal ages of the various MA groups. 
These were as follows: 


12 Per CENT 
MA 3-6"!, Range IQ 86-112 











| 
| | Age | Number 
_ ————— _ 
Basal age range 3-6 years | BA 3 | 5 
ae 4 | 0 
the tap 5 | 4 
BA 6 3 
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82 Per CENT 
MA 7-9'!, Range IQ 80-130 
Age Number 
Basal age range 5-8 years BA 5 5 
: BA 6 45 
BA 7 6 
BA 8 3 
Two BA 6, 8 29 
BA 9 0 
6 Per CENT 
MA 10-11", Range IQ 90-113 
Age Number 
Basal age range 6-8 years Two BA 6, 8 3 
BA 8 3 














A glance at this distribution reveals the large number of relatively 
low BA’s in each MA group. This becomes increasingly evident as 
one proceeds to each higher MA group noting the highest MA and 
highest BA. 

Even more striking is the increasing proportion of double basal ages 
which reveals a definite weakness in functional development, 7.e., some 
factor has not evolved so as to permit an orderly progression of the 
MA above the structuralized function indicated by the basal age. It 
seemed necessary to ascertain the reason for the double BA presented 
by twenty-nine children out of eighty-two (thirty-five per cent) with 
MA 7-9"!, and by three children out of six (fifty per cent) with MA 
10-11''. We, therefore, made a careful review of all the replies to the 
tests with especial attention to all failures. 

The results of the investigation were very definite and cast much 
light upon the reasons for educational difficulties and also for the 
secondary behavior responses incidental to emotional factors stemming 
from an actual psychological inadequacy. The failures of the various 
age groups naturally varied somewhat because of the differing demands 
of the tests at various ages. There is nonetheless most supportive 
evidence of very definite lines of psychological non-development. The 
statistics of failures on certain tests clarify the nature of the psycho- 
logical deficiencies, without reference to the IQ. 
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Group A (12 Per CeEnrt) 
MA 3-6" Years NuMBER 

Failure to draw a square and recognize designs (IV)............ 8 
Failure to distinguish left and right (VI)...................... 5 
Failure to draw diamond (VII)..................0cceeceeeeees ie) 
Failure to repeat digits (IV).............. ccc cece cece eee eeees 4 
Failure to repeat digits in reversed order (VII)................. 8 

Group B (82 Per CEnT) 

MA 7-911 NuMBER 
Failure to draw diamond (VII)..................-20eeeeeeeee 74 
Failure to repeat digits in reversed order (VII)................ 68 
Failure to repeat digits (VII)............... ccc cece eee eeeee 30 
Failure to distinguish left and right (VI)..................... 5 
Failure with vocabulary (oral) (VIII)......................4.. 22 
Failure in design reproduction (X)..................00.05005. 20 

Group C (6 Per CEntT) 

MA 10-12 Years NUMBER 

Failure to draw diamond (VII)..................0.-eeeee cence: 3 
Failure to repeat digits in reversed order (VII) (IX)............ 6 
ee ee ng. cen adceneusesncencececses 4 
Paiture with woonbulary (X)..... 0... ccc ccc cc cccccccccccces 4 
Failure in design reproduction (X)........ 2.2... 0.00 e eee eeees 5 
os os Das nc paw caine WA RA 6 Bibne se ees 6 


That eight children of the twelve (Group A) failed to draw the 
square; nine of twelve (Group B) and three of six (Group C) failed to 
draw the diamond is most significant and suggests a limitation in 
visual learning, observation, memory and recall plus a kinesthetic 
factor. There is an implication in this fact that eye and hand domi- 
nance may be of importance and serve as one reason for Dearborn’s! 
emphasis upon the left ocular or manual dominance so frequently 
found among retarded readers. 

_ The limitation in mental representation is not only in the visual 
field, as is shown by the fact that eight of twelve (A), sixty-eight of 
eighty-two (B) and six of six (C) were unable to repeat digits in 
reversed order. This suggests a lack of capacity in auditory memory, 
mental representation and recall plus a possible kinesthetic articulatory 
factor. Larson and Feder? report that “Reading memory, hearing 
memory, complex sound discrimination, and phonics did not differ- 





1 Dearborn, W. F.: The Nature and Causation of Disabilities in Reading. Suppl. 
Educ. Monog. Vol. 11, 1939, pp. 103-110. 

2 Larson, Robert P. and Feder, D. D.: ‘Common and Differential Factors in 
Reading and Hearing Comprehension.” Jour. of Educ. Psychology, Vol. xxxt, 
April, 1940, pp. 250-251. 
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entiate sufficiently to be considered significant conditioners of skill in 
reading and hearing comprehension. Oral reading accuracy was the 
only differential factor showing a fair degree of relationship to reading 
comprehension, and a slight negative relationship to hearing com- 


prehension. Comprehension must depend in part upon the dynamics 


of learning, and these include auditory as well as visual responsiveness 
and an attendant capacity to recall and associate form and sound. A 


lack of this psychological factor may affect the BA, MA, IQ and_ 


scholastic aptitude and achievement. 

That some factor of mental confusion was operative is suggested by 
the fact that five of twelve (A), five of eighty-two (B) could not 
distinguish right and left; also, five of six (C) could not reproduce the 
designs (X). Most important of all is the inability of the six (C) 
with MA’s 10-12 to pass the ten-year reading test while four of them 
were unable to pass the vocabulary test allocated to their chronological 
age. The numbers are not large and apparently the IQ’s and MA’s do 
not suggest the presence of mental confusion, so it was decided to 
study results from the Kohs Block test. We have shown elsewhere! 
its value and find that it offers significant information through an 
intelligence quotient based upon performances involving form, color, 
and position. The manipulation of color pattern requires clear 
observation plus a slight amount of mental representation with recall. 

The Kohs Block Test showed an IQ range of 60-130. The dis- 
tribution of IQ’s was in sharp contrast with that on the Binet test. 








IQ range Koh’s per cent Binet per cent 
60-79 45 0 
80-89 20 24 
90-99 16 34 

100-109 13 30 

110-130 6 12 











It is now patent that the Kohs Block Test revealed a weakness, a 
possible confusion, at least an incompetency which is in harmony with 
the types of failures in the visual field as tested on the Binet. Whereas 
we had excluded all children with I1Q’s of 80 or less, we now found 


1 Wile, Ira S. and Davis, Rose: ‘“‘The Use of the Kohs Test as an Indicator of 
Mental Confusion.” The Am. Jour. of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. v1, No. 1, Jan., 1936, 
pp. 1-16. 
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forty-five per cent registering 1Q’s (Kohs) below 80, sixty-five per 
cent below 90, and only six per cent with IQ’s of 110 and above. 
Seemingly the seventy-five with school maladjustment were more 
readily revealed in the sixty-five per cent with IQ’s (Kohs) below 90. 
Inadequacies in visual percepts and memory, with pattern reversals, 
supplement poor visual span and at least hint that the visual inade- 
quacies for form and design, recognition, copying and reproduction, 
play a definite part in causing confusion in the learning process. This 
does not argue that the psychological weakness is due only to mixed 
eye-hand function, nor to the effects of conversion from dominant 
handedness. It lends some support to the idea that sound discrimina- 
tion and auditory memory are not the basic factors in handicapping 
learning or in causing reading disabilities. 

The school difficulties of our group attest the probable correctness 
of the interpretation that a specific psychological weakness in visual 
memory and visual auditory association underlines the failure of most 
of these children in school and non-school adjustment. Their school 
grades ranged from the kindergarten to 6B, inclusive. 


Per Cent 
ee I RP rn, ce rec edsancccsauge 63 
Grade retardation from one to four terms..................... 37 
Marked reading and spelling disability....................... 35 
(with grade range from 1B to 6B for IQ range 80-120) 
en Se re 15 


(with grade range from 2B to 6B for IQ range 85-115) 
Scholastic proficiency in reading and arithmetic below the stand- 
od cows as s-s ebER awk ss Kus dace deepest 38 


While visual and aural associations are essential factors in learning, 
especially in acquiring reading facility, mental confusion may be added 
by interference with natural cerebral dominance. This causal factor 
cannot be neglected in endeavoring to correct the fundamental 
psychological weakness in the visual-auditory field. This is suggested 
by the difficulty of some of the younger children in differentiating 
right and left and by the confusions shown in solving the forms in the 
Kohs Block Test where many reversals were manifest. 

Without analyzing the frequency of strephosymbolia or the 
peculiarities of oral reading and spelling, it is interesting to find that 
thirty-three per cent of the group were converted sinistrals (grade 
range Ktgn. to 6B; IQ 80-130). 

Fifty-nine per cent had mixed eye-hand function 
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Thirteen per cent right eyed and left handed 

Forty-six per cent left eyed and using right hand. 

The importance of this confusing status is shown in the fact that 
seventy-two of the groups revealed definite reversals, transpositions 
and confusions in writing letters or numbers, in oral and written 
spelling, in reading aloud, solving problems or performing computations. 

The poor readers in our groups were not brought to the clinic 
because of their maladjustment. Their IQ’s alone would not have 
revealed their potentials for school failure. The BA gave a slight 
indication that psychological development was not adequate or regular 
despite a high MA. The analysis of failures and the results upon the 
Kohs Block Test demonstrated that the children were sufferers from 
an incapacity in perceiving, memorizing, recalling and associating 
symbols in line or sound. They were, therefore, weak in the power of 
acquiring verbal or symbolic material through the eye. They were 
failures in school and, possibly, in reasonable emotional responses 
because they could not master the mechanics of reading and arithmetic. 

While symbol scales! have been devised to test the naming and 
mastery of letters on the basis of giving their sound, printing and 
writing letters and making phonic combinations, it is certain that the 
fundamental weakness can be observed in the course of routine psy- 
chological testing. The extent of the weakness and the particular 
emphases or methods essential for correcting the difficulty can be 
readily determined by achievement tests or by the more extensive tests 
devised for studying the factors entering into reading disabilities. 

In general it may be said that remedial work should not be restricted 
to practical reading, or arithmetic, or to drills upon phonetic or flash 
methods of approach. The attack should be made upon tlie various 
psychological shortcomings in the field of visual-aural-kinesthetic 
associations, together with the rectification of any confusions incidental 
to a lack of unilateral cerebral dominance. The comprehension skills 
are founded upon skills in the mechanics of learning and these must 
depend upon psychological abilities, as well as upon total mental 
capacity and organization of the personality. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL ANALYSIS OF THE 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF SPEED AND LEVEL 
IN AN INTELLIGENCE TEST 


BRENT BAXTER 


‘ University of Minnesota* 


Speed and level, as factors of intelligence, have been the subject 
of many experimental studies. The earliest approach to the study 
of the relationship of these factors was to correlate the scores obtained 
by a group in standard or limited time (speed) on an intelligence test 
with the scores obtained in an unlimited time (level). This method 
revealed that under most conditions the correlation was fairly high, 
often in the .90’s. With this evidence it was concluded that only a few 
students were handicapped by limited time and that these two meas- 
ures of intelligence were much the same. The limited time score, 
however, is not the only measure of speed or rate obtainable from 
testing procedures. It is also possible to measure the amount of time 
to finish the entire test. As a measure of rate the latter is to be 
preferred, for all subjects cover the same material and can be compared 
in terms of time for which there are equal units. In the limited time 
score the subjects cover different amounts of work, and the score is in 
terms of units of unequal or unknown difficulty. It appears, therefore, 
that the “time to finish”’ score is the best measure of the factor called 
speed. 

In order to have a measure of speed that would be as free as possible 
from level, some studies*® have measured speed over very simple 
mental tasks such as easy arithmetic or sentence completion items. 
When this measure was correlated with standard (limited) time scores 
on intelligence tests, the average correlation was about .30, indicating 
that one’s speed of doing simple items is only slightly related to the 
number of correct answers for difficult material in a limited amount of 
time. It may be pointed out, however, that actually both of these 
scores are measures of rate and that, therefore, the relation between 
speed and level is obscured. Raskin‘ was interested in noting how the 
relationship would change if speed were measured over more difficult 
material. She concluded that “speed is, to a large extent, linked to the 
difficulty of the material on which it is measured.” 





* Psychology Laboratory of the University of Minnesota, under the direction 
of Dr. Miles A. Tinker. - 
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The problem of the present study was derived from the questions 
raised by this earlier research. The study aimed to secure separate 
measures of speed and level over items from all levels of difficulty. 
Moreover, it sought to note the relationships of speed and level in the 
scores obtained in limited time. Further, it wished to discover their 
validity in terms of “outside” criteria of intelligence. 

The Otis Self-Administering Test, Higher Examination, Form A, 
was administered individually with special directions to one hundred 
University of Minnesota sophomores. The subjects were instructed to 
work for both speed and accuracy, taking each question in turn without 
going back to any items already attempted. At the end of twenty 
minutes they were given a different colored pencil and told to complete 
the entire seventy-five items. The experimenter kept an account of 
the total time spent in completing the entire test. Three scores are 
obtainable from this procedure: (1) The number of items correct in 
limited time, (2) the number of items correct in unlimited time, and 
(3) the number of seconds required to attempt the entire test. The 
scores are redefined in a way that is more meaningful in terms of the 
data to be presented. The first score instead of being speed is called 
power, the second is called level, and the third is speed. 

Three outside criteria of intelligence were selected. The Army 
Alpha Revised (Wells) Form Five was given under shortened time 
limits (sixteen minutes instead of twenty-one and one-half minutes) 
during the regular psychology laboratory period. The subjects had 
been given the Minnesota College Aptitude Test, one hundred vocabu- 
lary items, upon entering college. Their honor point ratio was based 
upon the first forty-five credits (or first year’s study) at the University 
of Minnesota; only academic credits were counted, all physical training 
and R.O.T.C. credits being omitted. 


RESULTS 


Our first interest is in the relations between the three scores 
obtained from the Otis test. The correlations and their probable errors 


are: 


speed vs. power = .75 + .03 
speed vs. level = —.06 + .07 
power vs. level = .62 + .04 


The most notable correlation here is that between speed and level. 
Because of its large probable error, the correlation of —.06 may be said 
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to be not significantly different from zero. The measures of speed and 
level vary independently; the length of time that the student works 
has no relation to the quality of that work. This fact has been 
reported in other studies.' The correlations between power and level 
and between power and speed represent fairly high relationships. 
However, as pointed out before, these scores are bound to have a 
sizable correlation because of their common relations in the testing 
procedure. 

One of the aims of this study was to find the relations of speed and 
level in the power score. The multiple correlation of speed and level 
with power is .998, the coefficient of multiple determination being 
.996 (.998?). Similarly, if the zero order coefficients of determination 
are added (this may be done since speed and level vary independently), 
the sum is .95.* If the beta coefficients are squared and added, the 
sum is 1.06. These results agree in indicating that speed and level 
are the unique factors which are determining power. ‘This is entirely 
reasonable. We may make an analogy of these scores with the climb- 
ing of a difficult mountain. One’s position on the mountain after a 
period of climbing (power) is entirely dependent on one’s skill in 
climbing (level) and the rate at which one climbs (speed). 

Which of these two factors, speed and level, is the more important 
in determining the limited time score? If the zero order coefficients of 
determination (.56 for speed and .39 for level) are compared, it indi- 
cates that speed determines about sixty per cent of the total variance 
of the power score. If the squares of the beta coefficients (.62 for speed 
and .44 for level) are compared, the same answer is obtained. Thus it 
may be said that the score that the individual obtains in standard or 
limited time is dependent upon his rate of work to an extent of sixty 
percent. Also, since it has been shown that speed and level contribute 
the entire variance of power, level determines the remaining forty per 
cent of the score in standard time. It must be remembered, of 
course, that these results hold only for the Otis test and for the particu- 
lar limited time used in this experiment. It would be interesting to 
know how the relations between speed and level vary throughout the 
test. If the power score were obtained ai the end of five minutes in 
which the relatively easy items were attempted, it might be expected 





* 75? plus .62? equals .56 plus .39 equals .95. 
t The beta coefficient for speed vs. power and level is .66; for level vs. power 
and speed, it is .79. 
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that speed would be even more important in determining it than at the 
end of twenty minutes which would include more difficult items. 
Table I presents the correlations of the Otis test scores and the 
outside criteria of intelligence, Army Alpha Revised (Wells) Form 
Five, honor point ratio, and the Minnesota College Aptitude Test. 


TaBLe I,—CoORRELATIONS BETWEEN SPEED, PowErR, AND LEVEL, AS MEASURED 
ON THE Otis SELF ADMINISTERING TEST AND THREE CRITERIA OF 








INTELLIGENCE 
Honor point College Army Alpha 
ratio Aptitude Test Test 
Speed. .28 .18 .52 
tetas ut Uc aa whee oe whe 47 .44 .50 
IEG SO. cou ase oboe tae .49 .43 .68 

















First we shall consider the relationships between the Otis variables 
and honor point ratio. Regarding the zero order correlations, the 
power score has the greatest validity, and level is only very slightly 
lower. Speed, however, is considerably lower than either of the other 
variables in validity, as noted if .28 is compared with .49 and .47. The 
multiple correlation between honor point ratio and speed with level 
is .56. This means that speed and level account for .31 (.567) of the 
variance of honor point ratio. We are interested in noting the rela- 
tionships of speed and level in this total variance. This may be found 
by examining the beta coefficients again. Below is shown the steps by 
which the relationships are found. 


0 
Bc aprana 8) -L= ol (.31?) = .09 a = .29 


24 
Buapr ana > ~ S = AQ (.49?) == 24 33 = 71 


Sum of the betas squared = .33 


The beta coefficients for speed and level have been squared and then 
summed. This total, .33, represents the total variance contributed to 
honor point ratio by speed and level and compares with the square of 
the multiple correlation coefficient or .31. The percentage of this 
total contributed by each variable was determined; speed contributes 
twenty-nine per cent and level contributes seventy-one per cent. In 
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comparing the valid (as determined by honor point ratio) contributions 
of speed and level, it may be said that level is about two and one-half 
times as valid as speed. In other words, the scores obtained in 
unlimited time are much more useful in determining college grades 
than are the times required to finish the test. 

The correlation between honor point ratio and power is .49. The 
variance that power contributes to honor point ratio is .23 (.49%). 
Previously it was found that level contributed forty per cent of the 
variance of the power score. However, it cannot now be said that level 
contributes forty per cent of the variance that power contributes to 
honor point ratio. It has just been found that level is more valid as a 
measure of honor point ratio than speed, and thus probably makes a 
greater contribution to the validity of the power score. In order to 
find the relative size of the contributions of speed and level to the valid 
variance of power, a modified method of partial correlation proposed by 
Franzen? will be used. In the case of three variables, the correlation is 
written r(1-3)2, which is read as the correlation between factors 1 
and 2, with the effects of factor 3 removed from 1 but not from 2. If 
Franzen’s method does what he claims and is valid, this is just the type 
of correlation that is wanted to answer our question. We first must 
refer to the evidence previously presented; that speed and level con- 
tribute one hundred per cent of the variance of power. The problem 
now is to note the relationship between honor point ratio and power 
with first the effects of speed and then level removed. If either level 
or speed is removed from power, the other variable is left. The steps 
in computing our answers are shown below. 


r (power - speed) HPR = .42 42? = .18 

r (power - level) HPR = .25 .25% = .07 
Total variance of speed and level in 

valid power = .25 


The partial correlations were squared so that we are dealing with 
variance. The total variance here may be compared with the total 
variance that was found by squaring the correlation between honor 
point ratio and power, which was .24. If each of the contributions of 
speed and level is related to the total variance, it is found that level 
contributes seventy-two per cent, speed contributing the remainder, 
twenty-eight per cent. Though level contributes only about two- 
thirds (40 divided by 60) as much as speed to the variance of power, 
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since level is two and one-half times as valid, level contributes two and 
six-tenths times as much as speed to the valid variance of power. In 
other words, whatever is determining the scores in unlimited time is not 
of major importance in determining the score in limited time, but it is 
comparatively very important in determining that “aspect” of the 
limited score that is useful in predicting college grades. 

The same calculations may be performed with the Army Alpha test 
as the criterion of intelligence. The multiple correlation of speed and 
level with Army Alpha is .74. Of their total valid variance (.74? or 
.55), speed contributes fifty-one per cent and level the remaining forty- 
nine per cent. Of the valid variance of power (.68? or .46), speed 
contributes fifty-three per cent and level forty-seven per cent. Thus, 
the unlimited time scores and the times required to finish the test are 
about equally efficient in predicting the Army Alpha scores and are 
also about equally associated with that “‘aspect”’ of the limited time 
scores which is associated with the Army Alpha scores. 

Similarly with the college aptitude test, the multiple correlation 
with speed and level is .49. Of their total valid variance, speed con- 
tributes seventeen per cent, and level the remaining eighty-three per 
cent. These same percentages also indicate the relative contributions 
of speed and level to the valid variance of power. Thus, the unlimited 
time score is almost five times as efficient as the time to finish score 
in determining the scores on the vocabulary test. The unlimited time 
score is equally superior in determining that “aspect” of the limited 
time score that is associated with the scores on the vocabulary test. 

The results concerning the outside criteria are summarized in 


Table II. 


TaBLeE II.—RELATIVE PERCENTAGES OF CONTRIBUTION OF SPEED AND LEVEL OF 
THE Otis Test aS DETERMINED BY THREE CRITERIA OF INTELLIGENCE 

















Honor point | Army Alpha College 
ratio Test Aptitude Test 
is ohn none Reece wale aos 29 51 17 
ook win cha 64 oe be naan 71 49 83 
Speed in power............... 28 53 17 
Level in power................ 72 47 83 





Table II emphasizes two points. (1) The relationships of speed 
and level to the criteria are about the same as their relationships in 
determining the valid (according to the same criteria) variance of the 
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d power score. (2) The relationships of speed and level vary with the 
n criterion of intelligence, level being most valid when the college apti- 
t tude test is used, and least valid when Army Alpha is used. That 
8 speed is a much more important factor with Army Alpha than either 
e of the other criteria might have been expected a priort. Army Alpha 

is considered a “‘speed”’ test at the college level since almost all of the 
t items are within the grasp of college students and the test is adminis- 
d tered under severe time limits. On the other hand, a vocabulary test, 
r such as the college aptitude test, has always been considered an excel- 


lent measure of level, and here it is shown that level, as we measure it, 
does play a very important réle in the variance of the test scores. 

It is also interesting to note that speed correlates more highly with 
honor point ratio than with the college aptitude test. If our speed 
score is a measure of work habits this same factor is somewhat more 
important in determining school marks than scores on vocabulary 
tests. This may be due to the trend toward giving school marks on 
the basis of objective examinations given in limited periods. 
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GROUP TESTING RESULTS 


Form B of the same test was administered to the same indivic wals 
in groups of between thirty and forty students one month, on the 
average, after the original testing. This was done to see if the rela- 
tionships involved in the factors would change under the conditions of 
group testing. Also in this manner some estimate of the reliability 
of the scores would be made available. 

Otis reports a reliability coefficient of .92, Form A vs. Form B, for 
one hundred and twenty cases, grades IX through XII. This, of 
F course, would refer to the standard time score, here called power. The 
reliabilities found in this experiment are shown in Table III. 
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TaBLe IT].—REwLIABILITY COEFFICIENTS OF THE Otis TEST VARIABLES 
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rr Cr 2. eo eect cc aceeastcesses .63 
‘ De Ne echoes scnecsc cect .70 
ee Ce Ae I I IE Satin cece tobccestowttccccdw .72 
EY eee eee 


The test-retest coefficients in Table III are of approximately the f 
same magnitude but are significantly lower than that reported by Otis. 3 


1 Considering the conditions under which the reliability was obtained, 
1 however, these coefficients are not out of line with what might have : 
p been expected. Form A was given individually, but Form B was D 
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given-in groups. Also the retest was administered at varying inter- 
vals, ranging from one week to two months. Furthermore, our group 
is highly homogeneous as compared to Otis’ group. The odd-even 
coefficient for the power score of Form A indicates a high internal 
reliability. It is quite possible, then, that a score on either of the 
Forms is highly reliable itself, but that it indicates the student’s rank 
only for a single set of conditions. Further research is needed to 
determine this definitely. 

The correlations indicating the relationships between the Otis 
scores for Form B and group testing are: 


speed vs. power = .73 + .03 
speed vs. level = .17 + .07 
power vs. level = .71 + .03 


These correlations are not significantly different from those obtained 
for Form A. Again speed and level vary independently while both of 
them show an overlap with power. Using the same analysis as with 
Form A, it was found here that speed contributes fifty-three per cent 
of the variance of the power score which compares with the sixty per 
cent found on Form A. This difference is probably not significant 
since the correlations on which the percentages are based did not differ 
significantly. 

The next step is to analyze the results to see if the validity of the 
variables changes from one type of testing situation to the other. 
Table IV presents the zero order correlations between the Form B 


TaBLeE IV.—ZeERo ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE OTIS VARIABLES OF FormMs 
A anv B, AND THE CRITERIA OF INTELLIGENCE 








Honor point Army Alpha College 
ratio Test Aptitude Test 
UE FIIs oo oc nc pcctccess .28 52 18 
Form B speed................ .28 .60 .05 
Form A power................ .49 .68 .43 
er .40 63 .39 
ae ree 47 50 .44 
I 5 cuss wawnnc oie .28 44 34 














Otis variables and the criteria of intelligence. It also presents the 
correlations for Form A for purposes of comparison. 
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None of the changes in correlation from Form A to Form B are 
statistically significant at the one per cent level of probability. The 
only change that approaches it (three per cent level) is for the decrease 
in validity of the level score as determined by honor point ratio. There 
is a trend for the level score to decrease in validity according to all 
three of the criteria. Accompanying this decrease in the validity of the 
level score is a decrease in the validity of the power score. This is as 
might be expected, since the power score is to some extent dependent 
upon level. 

The procedure for analysis of Form A was again applied to Form B. 
Table V presents the summary, indicating the relative valid contribu- 
tions of speed and level. This table is comparable to Table II. 


TaBLE V.—RELATIVE PERCENTAGES OF THE CONTRIBUTION OF SPEED AND LEVEL 
oF THE Otis Test (Form B) as DETERMINED BY THREE CRITERIA OF 








INTELLIGENCE 
Honor point Army Alpha College 
ratio Test Aptitude Test 
Speed......... 50 65 1 
MEGS oo Gb Uva. 68 64 eee awe 50 35 99 
Speed in power............... 50 68 14 
Level in power................ 50 32 86 














While the percentages in Table V are different from those in Table 
II, they probably do not differ significantly, for they are based on zero 
order correlations which are not significantly different. The per- 
centages of Table V only bear out the trend in the decrease in the 
validity of level under the conditions of individual testing. 


EFFECT OF RESULTS ON TESTING PROCEDURES 


What relation do these results have to the practical testing pro- 
cedures? Some of the questions to be answered are: (1) Is the present 
method of using the score in standard time the most valid single score 
obtainable (as compared to our other measures)? (2) Is speed a 
measure worth considering in testing? (3) Do speed and level 
measured separately improve on prediction as compared to the power 
score? 

The zero order correlations of speed, power, and level with the 
criteria of intelligence (Table IV) will show the relative validity of our 
measures. In relation to honor point ratio, power has greater validity 
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than either speed or level, though level has about equal validity. With 
Army Alpha, power is far superior in validity. For College Aptitude 
Test, level has a greater validity though here again power has approxi- 
mately equal validity. Thus, we may say in general that power has 
superior or equal validity as compared to speed or level. Is there any 
a priort reason for suspecting that this would be the case? We found 
that both speed and level have a certain validity, and so it seems 
reasonable to expect that some combination of these two variables 
would be even more valid than one separate measure. This combina- 
tion has been shown to exist in power. Recently there has been a 
tendency to give students a very long period of time to complete all 
college aptitude tests. These results suggest that at least equally valid 
scores might be obtained by administering the tests in shorter periods. 
Considerable time might thus be saved without any loss in prediction 
efficiency. 

Next we must answer the question as to whether or not this com- 
bination of speed and level in the power score has greater validity 
than their combination in multiple correlation. Honor point ratio 
correlates to an extent of .49 with power, with speed - level, .56; Army 
Alpha and power correlate .68, with speed - level, .74; College Aptitude 
Test correlates .43 with power, with speed - level .49. In every case 
the multiple correlation of speed and level correlates higher with the 
criterion than the power score, the amount varying from six to ten 
points. Are these differences significant? If the “‘z’’ test is applied 
to these differences, we find that all of them are highly significant, none 
of them occurring by chance more than once in one hundred times. 

It has been shown, then, that by taking separate measures of speed 
and level and using them in a multiple regression correlation, an 


increase in validity from six to ten points over the usual score in 


standard time isobtainable. This increase in the amount of correlation 
will increase our predictability in varying amounts, depending upon 
the range of correlation in which the increase is made. With honor 
point ratio a four and one-half per cent improvement in prediction is 
made by combining speed and level in multiple correlation. For Army 
Alpha and College Aptitude Test the improvement is six and three and 
one-tenth per cent, respectively. Thus, it would seem advisable, 
especially in the case of honor point ratio, in view of prediction alone, to 
obtain measures of speed and level separately. These improvements 
in prediction are based on the variables of the Otis as measured by 
individual testing. In the case of group testing, however, we noted 
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a tendency for the validity of level to decrease, which corresponded 
with a decrease in the validity of power. Because of these decreases, 
any prediction on the basis of Form B results is considerably less than 
the prediction from the individual testing results. The combination 
of speed and level in multiple correlation is no longer superior to power. 
The improvement in prediction seems to be dependent upon the careful 
individual administration of the test. Therefore, in the practical 
situation we must weigh against the improvement in prediction the 
large increase in testing time. For testing programs in which a large 
number of subjects are to be measured, it seems inadvisable to obtain 
separate scores. For individual cases and small groups, however, the 
increase in predictability seems well worth the added time and effort. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An analysis of the relationships of speed, level, and power as 
measured on the Otis Self-Administering Test, Higher Examination, 
was made. The factors were also compared with three outside criteria 
of intelligence: Honor point ratio, Army Alpha Revised (Wells) Form 
Five, and a college aptitude test. Form A was administered indi- 
vidually to one hundred college sophomores and Form B was given 
to the same subjects in groups. In both cases the subjects were 
instructed to work for both speed and accuracy. From the test three 
scores were made available and defined as follows: (1) The number of 
seconds to complete the entire seventy-five items (speed), (2) the 
number of items correct at the end of twenty minutes (power), (3) 
the number of items correct out of the seventy-five (level)... 

The most important conclusions concerning the relationships of 
speed and level in intelligence testing disclosed by the results are: 

(1) Speed and level, as measured in this investigation, - vary 
independently. 

(2) Speed and level contribute the entire variance of power, or 
score in standard time, speed contributing slightly more than level. 

(3) The valid relationships of speed, level, and power vary with the 
criterion of intelligence. 

(4) The relationships of speed and level in the criteria are about the 
same as their relationships in accounting for the valid variance of 


power. 
(5) There is a tendency for the validity of level and power to 
decrease when measured in groups as compared to individual testing. 
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(6). Prediction through the combination of speed and level in 
multiple correlation is greater than that possible through the use of 
scores in standard time, though the tests must be given to each indi- 
vidual separately. 
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NOTES ON THE RAPID CALCULATION OF ITEM 
VALIDITIES 


ALPHONSE CHAPANIS 
Yale University * 


Mental testers seem fairly well agreed that the biserial coefficient 
of correlationt is one of the best statistical means of estimating item 
validities.5:71°!2 The complexity of the operations involved and the 
time required to compute the biserial coefficient have, however, 
restricted its use.!:!2 Statements such as this are common: “The time 
consuming labor of ‘best’ existing methods makes the statistical 
selection of items impractical for those who should use it most, 7.e., the 
public school teachers.”' It is the purpose of this paper to call atten- 
tion to several short cuts which make the accurate determination of 
item validities by this means no more tedious or involved than some 
of the “time-saving” methods now in use. 

The formula for the biserial coefficient of correlation may be 
written: 








_M,— My; pq 
‘ois = oe 2 (A) 
pe M _— M f q ( B) 
T Zz 
in which: 
M, = the mean criterion score for all individuals taking the 
test. 
M, = the mean criterion score for individuals passing the 
item. p 
M, = the mean criterion score for individuals failing the 
item. 


or = the standard deviation of the total distribution of 
criterion scores. 





* This paper was prepared while the author was on the staff of the Williamson 
County Child Guidance Study, a Rockefeller Foundation project being carried 
out in Tennessee with the coéperation of the Tennessee Department of Public 
Health. The gist of the article evolved from considerations arising in connection 
with the analysis of a mass of test data collected in the study. 

t This method of correlation is applicable to test data in which the criterion 
scores form a continuous and quantitative variable with the other variable, the 
item score, presented in a dichotomous classification. The procedures discussed 
in this paper refer only to this type of test data. 
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p = the proportion of individuals passing the item. 
q = 1 — p = the proportion of individuals failing the item. 

z = the height of the ordinate of the unit normal curve 
which divides p from q per cent of the area under the 
curve. 

The following discussion centers around formula (B) although the 
same argument, with slight modifications, holds for (A). As will be 
indicated later, formula (B) involves fewer computations than (A) 
and, for our purposes, it is somewhat shorter than a third variant 
which makes use of the difference between the mean criterion score of 
individuals passing the item and the mean criterion score for the group, 
(M,— Mr). In other words, formula (B) calls for the difference 
between the mean criterion score of all individuals taking the test and 
the mean score of individuals failing the item. This difference is 
reduced to a standard form by expressing it in units of the standard 
deviation, the standard difference then being weighted for the number 
of individuals failing the item. 

In most practical situations, the tester is concerned with securing 
comparable validity values for the items of a test and is not interested 
in comparing the values obtained with those found for other tests. 
The significance of this is that the reduction of the difference in mean 
criterion scores to a standard form is unnecessary, or, in terms of 
formula (B), or may be omitted. This modification results in what 
we may term the reduced biserial coefficient of correlation, which is 


written: 
Tie = (Mr — My) (‘) (C) 


The coefficients which this reduced formula yields are in every sense 
as accurate as those derived from the conventional formula; they are, 
in fact, proportional to the latter and may be readily converted into 
the ordinary biserial coefficients merely by dividing them by the 
standard deviation of the total distribution of scores. 

Two further short-cuts may be applied to the calculation of the 
mean values required in formula (C): First, all calculations may be 
performed in units of the step-interval and no correction need be 
applied for the size of the interval, since it has a constant numerical 
value for any problem; and, second, if deviations are taken from the 
same step in every case, 1.e., the assumed mean is always taken at 
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the same interval, then the means called for in formula (C) may be 
replaced by the deviations of the true means from the guessed mean. 
The difference between the guessed mean and the scale zero is a 
constant and is cancelled in the subtraction Mr — M;. Asin machine 
computation methods, minus deviations are obviated by taking the 
zero deviation at the lowest interval in which any frequencies are 





recorded. 
The final reduced biserial coefficient of correlation formula may 
now be written: 
—_ (2frd _ a8 q 
run = (2rd _ 2d) g (D) 


Deviations are in step-units and the only necessary condition for the 
proper use of the formula is that the deviations for the distributions 
of failing scores on each item be taken from the same guessed mean. 
It should be noted that to return to the conventional biserial coefficient 
at this point it is necessary to multiply by 7, the size of the step-interval, 
and divide by oer. 

The reason for employing formula (8) rather than (A) should now 
be apparent. The mean of the total distribution of scores is constant 
for all item validities of the test so that it needs to be computed only 
once. This factor, even though constant, cannot be eliminated from 
the formula, however, because it is multiplied by a variable factor, 


t, and another variable quantity, (34) g, is subtracted from the 
f 


product. Formula (B) is shorter than the third alternative which is 
based on the difference between the mean criterion score of individuals 
passing the item and the mean score of the total group, since, in 
general, individuals failing the item will have lower criterion scores 
and will coincide with the smaller deviation values. 

That formula (D) is quite simple may be demonstrated by actual 
examples. All of the calculations necessary for the determination of 
validities on three items are shown in Table I. The class intervals 
of scores appear in column 1; column 2 shows the total distribution of 
scores earned on the test by one hundred ninety-eight children. This 


a ; = , 
distribution is necessary to obtain the “ie quantity. In column 3 


are deviations in interval units from the guessed mean taken at the 
midpoint of the interval 20-24. This column of deviations is used 
unchanged for every item. Distributions of scores made by indi- 
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ia “i t, z 
as + viduals failing Items 1, 2, and 3 appear in columns 5, 7, and 9. The 
3 a 7 i obtainment of these distributions constitutes the major part of the 
| oy ie i work, but systematic tabulating by methods similar to those suggested 
a by Dunlap‘ will reduce this to a fairly quick routine step. In columns 
a a TaBLE I.—-ILLUSTRATING THE COMPUTATION OF ITEM VALIDITIES FOR THREE 
he Irems BY MEANS OF THE RepucED BISERIAL COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION 
co eee AND Repucep McCauti-Lonc-Buiss VAuipiry VALUE 
a ! (1) (2) (3) | (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) | (10) 
ee Total individ-| | individ-| | individ 
mt distri- | Devi- sys a 
i ; : uals uals uals 
he Scores gprs of = Srd failing S;,d ailing Sid failing tia 
a fr item 1 item 2 item 3 
¥ In St: Sis 
re 100-105 2 | 16 32 
tA 95- 99 3 15 45 
90— 94 5 14 70 
* 85- 89 10 | 13 39 3 | 39 
ee go- 84} 10 | 12 | 120) .. ] 6 | 72 4 | 48 
se 75- 79 13 11 143 a i 10 110 6 66 
Pak 70- 74 15 | 10 | 150) .. ie 8 | 80 10 | 100 
ie 65— 69 22 9 198 aa >s 15 | 135 17 | 153 
ay 60- 64 28 | 8 | 204 .. i. 22 | 176 16 | 128 
t 55- 59 26 7 182}. i 18 | 126 21 | 147 
i 50- 54 18 6 | 108 .. ‘ 16 | 96 9 | 54 
os 45- 49 14 5 70 i s 9 45 10 50 
y 40- 44 13 4 52} 2 . 7 | 2 10 | 40 
ie 35- 39 12 3 36, 1 3 10 | 30 2 6 
at 30- 34 4 2 a 6 4 8 1 1 
oy 25- 29 2 1 oN 2 1 1 1 1 
; 20— 24 1 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 
= 198 pa 1570 9 19 130 | 946 107 | 795 
































k = 157% 9, = 7.93 Item 1: roi. = (7.93 — 1%)(0.475) = 2.76 
Item 2: -roie = (7.93 — 9464 39)(1.787) = 1.16 
Item 3: -roie = (7.93 — 795497)(1.360) = 0.680 


rVuxte = 9(7.93) — 19 = 52.37 
rVuxre = 130(7.93) — 946 = 84.90 
rVuxte = 107(7.93) — 795 = 53.51 


6, 8, and 10 the frequencies of failing scores have been multiplied 


by the deviations of column 3. 
Actual calculations are as follows: 
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(1) The frequencies of the total distribution of scores (column 2) 
are multiplied by the deviation values (column 3) and summated to 
yield 2frd(1570). 

(2) Zfrd(1570) is divided by N,r(198). The resultant value of 
7.93 is the constant which appears in the calculation of every validity 
coefficient. 

For Item 1:' 

(3) The frequencies of the distribution of scores for individuals 
failing the item (column 5) are multiplied by the deviations (column 3) 
and summated to yield 2f;,d(19). 

(4) Column 5 is summated to N;,(9) and this sum is divided by 
N,(198) to obtain the proportion, g, of individuals failing the item 
(0.0455). q/z(0.475) may be readily found by consulting Dunlap’s 
table* or by dividing g by the appropriate value of z. The latter 
appears in tables of ordinates for the unit normal curve. The above 
values are entered into formula (D) to secure the validity value of 2.76. 

A further practical reduction in the calculation of these item 
validities may be made by noting that McCall, Long, and Bliss?:7:* have 
recommended a validity value, designated by Vwzs, which is identical 
with the biserial coefficient except for the lack of z. It is written: 


Viga oe HR tpg) (E) 


OT 








Mr — M; (p) (F) 


OT 


The effect of eliminating z from the biserial formula is to weight 
more heavily those items which approximate a fifty-per-cent difficulty. 
This is illustrated in Fig. 1 where are plotted the weights given the 


imatien 2 “ =f by the biserial coefficient (weight pg/z), MLB 


validity value (weight pq), and Fisher’s ¢ test of the significance of the 
difference between two means (weight +~/Npq).* The weights are 
expressed relative to the weight at fifty-per-cent difficulty. It will 


a> — 4 the MLB 


validity value will decrease much more rapidly than the biserial coeffi- 








be seen that with a constant value of the ratio, 








* Fisher’s ¢ test is given by: t = — Woe _ Npg. It has, as far as the author 


oT 
is aware, never been used as an item validity technique although there seems to be 
no reason why it could not be so employed. It is included in the chart to show the 
relationship between it and the other two constants. 
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cient as the per cent of individuals passing or failing the item diverges 
from fifty per cent. 

Long, e al.,; have shown that the MLB value may be actually 
more desirable in certain situations. In comparing seventeen item 
validation methods, they conclude that when the various item-validity 
techniques are evaluated “‘on the basis of the tests resulting from their 
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biserial coefficient of correlation, McCall-Long-Bliss validity value, and Fisher's ¢ test 

of the significance of the difference between two means as the proportion of individuals 

passing or failing the item diverges from fifty per cent. 


Fig. 1.—Showing the relative weights given the constant ratio 


use, techniques such as the U-L Third, McCall-Long-Bliss, etc., which 
tend to discriminate in favor of items of fifty-per-cent difficulty, appear 


to be superior to techniques such as biserial r, Kelley, etc., which make 


no such discrimination.’”’ Presumably this would be true when the 
range of abilities tested is homogenous.” !! Other investigators 
who find that the best range of difficulties centers at fifty per cent 
are 3,6,9,13,14_ 

The application of our modifications to the M-L-B Validity Value 
with the additional elimination of an Nr yields an extremely simple 
formula: 


rV mie = N; (3) a Lf rd (E) 


Nr 
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The actual calculations for Item 1 are reduced to: Multiplying the 
constant value of Pra (7.93) by the number of individuals failing the 


item (9) and subtracting 2f;,d, the sum of the frequencies of indi- 
viduals failing times the deviations (19). Thus: 


. rV uxe, == 9(7.93) —19= 52.37. 


A factor common to the two techniques discussed, and to Fisher’s ¢, 





; M,—M ; 
is the quantity, — ~e !. Swineford” has found that the mean 


difference, M, — M,, is satisfactory as an item validity technique 
when it is not desired to weight the obtained validity for the per cent 
of individuals passing or failing. This would be the case when the 
range of abilities tested is heterogeneous. In such situations the mean 
difference should perhaps function better than the biserial r, which 
does weight the extreme ranges of difficulty a little (see Fig. 1). In 
Fig. 1 the weights for M, — My, would coincide with the horizontal 
line at 100. It thus represents the other extreme of weighting from 
the MLB value. 

Since the difference, Mr — M,, is as adequate as M, — My, the 
mean difference formula may be shortened to: ' 





,—2srd _ xf 
rMa _ Nr N; (H) 


The three reduced validity coefficients may be converted to con- 
ventional values by the equalities: 


rie = (sPvie) (1) 
View = (Vurs) oe 
rie = (Vass) = = (Varn) (K) 
Ma = (Ma) = * (L) 
Vues = (Ma) x2 = (Ma)(a) (M) 
ran = (Me) NE = (ate) (2) (N) 





* For intertest comparisons the difference would have to be expressed in stand- 
ard form by dividing by er. 
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It should be emphasized that the shortened formulae proposed here 
yield values which are in every sense as accurate and adequate as the 
formulae from which they derive as long as the values obtained are 
applied to the particular problem for which they were computed. For 
the great majority of cases, this is all the teacher or clinical psychologist 
is interested in so that the simplicity of the reduced formulae should be 
quite helpful. If intertest comparisons are later thought necessary, 
however, formulae (J) through (N) will make the reduced coefficients 
comparable with no very great additional labor. As determined in 
actual practice, the time of calculation (excluding the tabulating of 
scores) may be reduced a third or a half. 
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THE DIFFICULTY REDUCTION TENDENCY 
IN PERCEPTION AND PROBLEM SOLVING 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


When children or adults are confronted with problems too difficult 
for them to solve, or situations beyond their understanding and experi- 
ence, they tend to substitute simpler mental responses for the appro- 
priate ones. For a required goal which is too difficult, an intermediate 
goal is set up. The natural tendency is to reach a solution that fits a 
simpler problem or situation, that allies the new problem to a familiar 
one, or that fits the person’s insight, knowledge and experience. The 
problem is solved, not by straining to meet the difficulty, but rather 
by dropping it down to a simpler level. Piaget’ observed that to 
understand certain notions and concepts the child has to deform and 
assimilate them according to a mental structure of his own. 

The reduction process may be entirely automatic; ordinarily it is 
quite unconscious. A person’s limited resources for dealing with the 
problem may prevent him from grasping the real problem in all its 
implications, and from seeing that his response is erroneous. 

If people were less influenced by this principle in problem-solving 
they would more frequently respond in random fashion or give up all 
attempt at solution; but the fact is that random responses or “ giving 
up” in ordinary daily life situations is infrequent as contrasted with 
simplifying the problems. The child in his normal daily activities, or 
the typical adult going about his routines, responding largely on a 
habit level, reveals in countless instances the operation of this prin- 
ciple, if solutions on different levels of insight and maturity are 
possible. . 

Psychologists are familiar with the principle of apperception early 
formulated by Herbert and elaborated by his followers. According 
to this principle, a person’s mental responses are influenced by his 
experience and background. Herbert called this assimilative function 
of the mind “apperception.”’ According to this doctrine, environ- 
mental influences determine which presentations the mind receives 
and also their manner of combining into higher mental processes. 
Acquisitions of new experiences are affected by those already acquired. 





1 Piaget, J.: The Child’s Conception of the World. New York: Harcourt Brace, 
1929. 
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Young children show the influence of apperception in many situ- 
ations. One baby who was given some Phenolax asked for more “ pink 
eandy.”’ The child who calls all animals “dogs” or all men “daddy ’”’ is 
responding in harmony with the “‘apperceptive mass.” 

The distinctive feature of the Difficulty Reduction Tendency as 
contrasted with apperception or “‘mind set” is the unconscious 
tendency to simplify the problem. This is not necessarily true in all 
responses affected by apperception or “‘ mind set.”’ 

Errors and distortions are frequent when this tendency operates. 
These errors and distortions, though absurd, are not random nor 
chance. The response made to the simplified problem is a genuine, 
usually a meaningful, coherent solution. In fact, the tendency 
toward reducing the problem usually represents an effort to make the 
problem more meaningful. The movement is always in the direction 
from the less to the more meaningful. 

Too frequently an individual’s responses are rated as right or 
wrong with little attempt on the part of the rater to understand the 
significance of the particular response made. We obtain an excellent 
clue to the child’s maturity in language development through studying 
his substitution errors in reading or speaking. The “boners” that 
cause teachers and parents endless amusement and that furnish the 
substance for our ‘“‘humor”’ magazines are all first-hand data for the 
psychologist who would understand the operation of the Difficulty 
Reduction Principle. The errors that school children make provide 
analytic material for evaluating the child’s mental development, 
understanding his thought processes and diagnosing teaching and 
learning situations. Through studying such errors we would be less 
prone to attribute errors to chance, or to be baffled by mistakes 
children make. Instead, we would have more sympathetic under- 
standing of each child’s learning difficulties. 

These Difficulty Reduction Tendencies are shown in auditory and 
visual perception, in word meanings, in reasoning and thinking. The 
resulting errors are nowhere more commonly shown than in verbal 
responses due to the insecurity of auditory and visual perception. We 
say the individual misunderstood the verbal stimulus, that his hearing 
or vision was defective; the truer explanation is that he interpreted 
the question or problem in terms of his own mental grasp and insight 
which may have been inadequate for the problem. The chance that 
this type of error will appear in puzzle-solving or running a maze is 


less frequent. 
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Illustrations of the Difficulty Reduction Tendency are found in 
responses that involve reading, understanding spoken language, draw- 
ing or copying figures, and in broader thinking and reasoning problems. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Errors in Reading.—The person who makes an error while reading 
is seldom making a purely mechanical error. He is generally attempt- 
ing to make sense out of what he is reading and in so doing he may 
perceive word symbols incorrectly. In his effort to make sense from 
symbols that are meaningless to him he may substitute his own 
preferred word symbols. 

A schoolmaster in Virginia always called on one boy each morning 
to read a passage from the Scripture. One boy read: “Then shall the 
Kingdom of Heaven be likened unto ten Virginians . . . and five of 
them were wise and five were foolish.’”’” The schoolmaster stopped 
the boy and asked him to repeat the passage. He read exactly as 
before. ‘‘ Well,’”’ commented the schoolmaster, “if the Bible says so, 
it must be true. But I never would have believed there were five 
foolish Virginians.” 

A young gifted child who had more zeal than ability made the 
following substitutions in her reading efforts, as noted by W. F. 
Dearborn: 

“Ping” was read as “pink” or “pig”; “Forever” as “father’’; 
“Organize” was read as “orange’’; “‘ Basket’ for “‘breakfast”’; ‘‘Tum- 
ble” for “‘theatre”’; ‘‘ Paints” then “Plants” for “parents’’; ‘‘ Busi- 
ness”’ as ‘‘ Bess’’; ‘‘ Pleasant” as “plant”’; ‘‘ Friendship” as “‘friends.”’ 
Another child read “‘large’”’ for “‘lapse’’; ‘‘purse”’ for ‘“‘puree”’; ‘‘ten 
fingers”? for ‘‘ten figures.’”’ These were all easier substitutions for 
unfamiliar or difficult words. . 

A doctor’s son read: “‘The children took off their stockings to 
wade,”’ as ‘“‘to get weighed.”” An adult read the book title “‘M Day” 
as ‘‘My Day,” and was surprised not to see Mrs. Roosevelt’s name on 
the title page. 

Errors in Auditory Perception Shown in Vocabulary and Naming 
Errors.—It is a common tendency to interpret what we hear in terms 
of what we know or what we wish to hear. This makes what we hear 
easier to comprehend. We reduce auditory stimuli to our under- 
standing level just as we tend to simplify visual percepts. The most 
frequent illustrations of these errors are found in the auditory per- 
ception of words and names. Many of our misunderstandings and 
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slips of the tongue fall under this heading. We say, ‘I didn’t hear”; 
we mean, ‘‘I did not understand the words used.” 

Anyone who has asked children to respond with definitions to the 
words of the Stanford-Binet Vocabulary lists has frequently met this 
type of error, particularly in the young or dull child who quickly “gets 
beyond his depth.”” Since the words are given out of context, errors 
are inevitable. 

A child of eight responded: ‘‘ Guitar—you spread it on the streets”; 
“‘Muzzle—your arm is strong’’; ‘“Ochre—what you put in soup.” 
“Roar” is confused with “raw” and “row,” no matter how carefully 
it is pronounced. 

A young child at church heard the clergyman read, “‘The zeal of 
thy house hath eaten me up,” and asked his mother if he could see the 
animal after church. ‘‘My Country is a tree,’ one child sang iustily. 
Third-grade children reciting the Lord’s Prayer in unison were heard 
to say, ‘‘ Forgive us our trashbaskets and give them their trashbaskets.” 

High-school students made the following errors in themes.'! The 
Crusades were fought in Plasticine. In a simple ceremony George 
Green, the president, handed over the gravel to the new encumbent. 
The fellows were cheered on to victory for our Alma Martyr. A new 
course prepares the student for the vacations for which he is fitted. 

Children who labeled drawings of trains wrote most frequently 
on the coal car, ‘‘Cold” or “‘cool’”’ car. A preacher reported that he 
was going to officiate elsewhere next Sunday afternoon, hence there 
would be no service. A child in the audience reported to his parents 
that the preacher was going fishing next Sunday afternoon and so 
there would be no Sunday School. One teacher repeatedly told the 
beginning first-grade class: ‘Sit erect, sit erect.”” The children 
reported at home that she said, “‘Cigarette, cigarette,” to them 
repeatedly. Parents complained that the teacher did not enunciate 
distinctly enough. 

At the Chicago World’s Fair the artistically illiterate, eager to see 
the widely advertised and famous picture of Whistler’s mother, asked 
to see the “Whistling Woman.” Students in statistics class referred 
to the ‘‘medium” of a group rather than “ median.” 

In 1818 Beethovan received a Broadwood piano from London, but 
a recent New York newspaper article referred to the instrument as 4 
“Broadway.” An article in the French press devoted to American 





1 Salisbury, R. and Leonard, J. P.: Making sense; how to say what you mean and 
understand what you say. New York: Scott Foresman, 1936. 
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customs observed that “After dinner some Americans play three- 
robbers bridge.”’ 

Word Etymology is illustrated in the following instances: Soubre- 
sault (French) from Latin ‘‘supre-saltus,’’ “leap over” has become 
Somer sault and Summer set. We associate it with summertime and 
landing on the grass. ‘“Breukelen’”’ became ‘“ Brooklyn” to English- 
speaking people. Paul Dreiser became “Dresser”; ‘‘Izzy”’ Baline is 
now Irving Berlin; “Pumpkins” were originally “pompions”’ ; “ Kind” 
became Anglicized as ‘‘ Kid.”’ 

Errors in Visual Perception and Drawing.—The Difficulty Reduc- 
tion Tendency is illustrated when children and adults attempt to copy 
or draw from memory figures that either are meaningless to them, 
which are difficult to draw, or for which the time exposure is too short 
to enable them to study the figure sufficiently to reproduce it cor- 
rectly. Children show to a marked extent a tendency to simplify 
intricacies in ambiguous figures by drawing substitute objects that 
are meaningful to them or easier to draw for any reason. A tendency 
toward integration and unification is shown in drawings of both adults 
and children, apparently in an effort to simplify the percept. Rhythm, 
symmetry and proportion may be introduced where it was originally 
lacking, because these tendencies help to organize and consequently 
to simplify the figures. The tendencies also represent more “ primi- 
tive” and habituated responses. In children’s drawings this tendency 
suggests a trend toward mental economy and least-effort. 

In drawing, young children tend to substitute a circle for anything 
suggesting roundness. The tendency is to “‘square’”’ anything with 
angles. Apparently the square is simpler than the rectangle because 
all sides are equal. The rectangle is usually shortened. In copying a 
diamond, the child of four makes a rough triangle. A still younger 
child, instead of drawing a square or diamond as directed, will say, 
“T’ll make a bed,” or “It’s a windmill,”’ and draws a crude cross. A 
boy of three persistently made drawings of locomotives and trains of 
freight cars, but invariably made sausage shaped units instead of 
cylinders or rectangles. This tendency persisted in his drawings for 
over a year. 

When Young children before school age are asked to write their 
names, a task that is generally unpracticed and too difficult for them, 
they tend to scribble in imitation of adult cursive writing or essay a 
few large capital letters, such as they have seen on their blocks. In 
response to the request to write his name one child of three years and a 
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half made the cross he had made many times previously in response 
to other items in the Binet test. 


ERRORS IN THINKING AND REASONING 


The illustrations cited in the foregoing sections suggest what we 
may expect to find when we watch for the operation of the Difficulty 
Reduction Principle in problem-solving, thinking and reasoning. The 
typical res; onse when the individual meets a problem beyond his 
powers of thinking or comprehension is to reinterpret the problem 
through simplifying it until it falls into familiar grooves. Laurence 
Shaffer found this tendency in children’s responses to cartoons. The 
subjects could usually give a response to the cartoons shown them, 
but the response given by duller or younger subjects was on an inferior 
level, mere description rather than interpretation. Only the most 
mature and brightest subjects saw the full meaning in certain cartoons, 
e.g., those having political significance, though others could interpret 
the pictures in general terms. 

A four-year-old was asked to do the “ Patience”’ test of the Binet 
Series, which involves putting two right-angled triangles together to 
make a rectangle. This child, after listening to the directions, said, 
“‘Our teacher taught us that. I can make the Trylon,” and proceeded 
to make an isosceles triangle of the two pieces. 

A child seven years, five months of age with an IQ of 100, when 
asked, ‘‘Who discovered the North Pole?,’’ answered ‘‘Oh yes, who 
discovered America?” ‘The examiner said again, ‘‘ North Pole.” He 
responded, ‘‘Oh yes, who discovered America? Why, Columbus.” 

A four-year-old at the beach was told: “It’s low tide.”” ‘‘ Who tied 
it?,’”’ he promptly asked. A school boy, viewing for the first time the 
statue of Lorenzo de Medici, exclaimed ‘‘Oh look at the mounted cop.” 
A child telling of his experience in watching a carpenter for the first 
time, exclaimed to his mother: ‘The carpenter was busy taking curls 
off a board.”’ A child in a garden after a heavy rain inquired: “‘ Mother, 
why are the flowers leaking?” 

A child observed his grandfather at morning and evening prayers 
and asked, “‘Mama, what does Grandfather say to the chair when he 
gets down on his legs?” A child who had been irregular in school 
attendance finally refused to go at all. She told her mother that the 
teacher had threatened to ‘‘drop her from the register.’’ She inter- 


preted this as the furnace register. 
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A high school boy heard about “‘ major powers encircling Europe”’ 
and wished to know more about Major Powers, whether he resembled 
Major Bowes, etc. A student reading Hamlet reported: ‘‘Then Hamlet 
took the body of Polonius and cut it up in pieces.”’ Seeing the shocked 
surprise from the teacher he said, ‘‘ Right here it is. I’ll read it to 
you.” ‘He hath drawn apart the body he hath slain.” 

Professor Muse tells of the impatient surgeon who stuck his head 
out of the patient’s room and called sharply to a passing nurse, “ Bring 
me a probe,—quick.’”’ The nurse, who had just that day received her 
cap, answered, ‘There is no Probe (probationer) on this ward, doctor, 
won’t I do?”’ A secretary advised her employer that all zeros must 
hereafter be omitted from Western Union messages to countries at war. 
When the employer asked where she got that idea she showed him 
the instructions: ‘‘ Not accepting cipher in messages to countries at 
war.” 

Children’s attempts to solve arithmetic problems too difficult for 
them show the “‘reduction” tendency. They tend to respond habit- 
wise, using the processes that are most familiar to them in ways that 
have become habitual. This tendency gives the impression that the 
results were obtained by chance. Addition and multiplication proc- 
esses are used more frequently than any others. 

Illustration: Question: If two pencils cost five cents, how many 
can you buy for twenty cents? Answer: one hundred. 

Illustration from Piaget: Question: How much is five times faster 
than fifty minutes? Answer: Forty-five. Question: How did you 
get it? Answer: I took ten and ten, then ten and ten, then added five. 


INTERPRETATION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The errors and mistakes cited in the foregoing sections are not 
random, mechanical or attributable to chance, but may be ascribed 
to the tendency to reduce a problem to simpler terms more or less 
unconsciously when it is too difficult in its original form. In this sense 
the answers given are not even “wrong,” though in an absolute or a 
standard sense they are. The reductions tend to be meaningful 
transcriptions. Only as a last resort does the subject fail or give up. 
So long as he can respond meaningfully, he makes some response. The 
human mind abhors the meaningless. The responses to stimuli tend 
to be dynamic, not mechanical. The subject remakes the problem so 
that it will be a meaningful whole for him. 
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This reduction tendency is not wholly intellectual. It is also 
emotional and involves feeling tone as well. The reduction is a com- 
fort-seeking device. The unpleasant situation is avoided. Blocked or 
thwarted efforts have little pleasure tone; quite the contrary, and that 
fact motivates the reduction. 

Whether or not the illustrations given reflect clever or stupid errors 
cannot be determined directly from the nature of the response. This 
depends chiefly on who the individual is, and how adequate are his 
background and mental maturity for dealing with the problem. Most 
of the illustrations cited for children under seven were responses of 
normal or bright children to problems obviously too difficult for them. 
Bright as well as dull persons make these errors, but the more glaring 
illustrations occur with children responding to adult situations, and 
dull illiterate adults. 

Do these illustrations suggest mental inertia on the part of the 
subjects, a tendency to respond with least effort, a retreat to an easier 
level? Unquestionably many of them do. Mental inertia appears to 
be as true a concept as physical inertia. Any given mental state of 
rest tends to persist. Habit binds people to lower level mental 
responses than they are actually capable of making. People respond 
in the way they have become habituated. Some of this response 
adults will not readily outgrow. The child has more chance for habit 
modification since he is in the unfinished evolutionary growth process 
and will be subjected to training for a period of years. 

The Difficulty Reduction Principle operates universally. The phe- 
nomenon appears at all levels of mental maturity. It pervades varied 
types of response, materials and situations. It appears at all levels of 
perception and reasoning. It is particularly common in verbal 
responses. 

These findings have significance for education. Teachers should 
pay more attention to these errors as clues to children’s thought 
processes, degree of maturity, and background. Many Reduction 
errors are natural but immature responses that will be eradicated when 
the individual attains better mastery or understanding. The need for 
ascertaining the levels on which the individual who is instructed thinks 
and reasons is obvious. The principle illustrates the need for adopting 
a rational attitude toward the child’s errors. Teachers commonly 
misunderstand this type of error. They caution students: “If you 
were careful and always pronounced syllables clearly and took pains to 
distinguish similar spellings that are easily confused, you wouldn’t 
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make such mistakes.’”’ We should put the proper interpretation on 
pupils’ errors. Calling the pupil’s attention to the error or suggesting 
in general the need for more precision, better attention, will not neces- 
sarily take care of the problem. 

The phenomenon indicates the futility of talking to people over 
their heads, particularly children, without sufficient background and 
explanation. It suggests the need for keeping requirements of reading, 
spelling, and arithmetic, as well as material in the content subjects, 
at the child’s experience and maturity level. Children should not be 
given new concepts, words to master, problems to solve before having 
the necessary background and meaning. When presenting new con- 
cepts we should not take for granted that children will assimilate the 
idea without explanation and illustration. 














SPEED VERSUS COMPREHENSION 
IN ELEMENTARY READING 


LUCILE HUDSON BRIDGES! 


The purpose of this research is to compare the effects on com- 
parable groups of certain specific training for speed in reading with the 
effects of certain specific training for comprehension, checked by a 
control group which read daily with no specific instructions. 

No claim is made that speed and comprehension can be entirely 
separated. The training was rather a case of emphasis on rapid 
reading as opposed to emphasis on careful understanding of what was 


read. 


PROCEDURE 


Subjects were pupils from grades 4A, 5B, 5A, 6B, and 6A of a 
public school. Intelligence distribution of the school is normal, and 
home backgrounds of pupils range from relief to professional families. 

All pupils used were given the Pintner Non-Language Intelligence 
Test, and the Iowa Silent Reading Test, Elementary Battery. The 
Pintner test was used to avoid intelligence ratings weighted with 
reading. Half of the pupils were given form A and half form B of the 
Iowa test to avoid the effects of possible inequalities of the two forms. 
The following classes of pupils were eliminated: (1) Pupils with Pintner 
Mental Indices below 30; (2) pupils known to have serious uncorrected 
visual defects (accordng to school health records); (3) pupils fifteen 
years old or older. From the remaining children three groups were 
formed, equated for Mental Index, age, sex, and lowa Comprehension 
score. One group was trained for speed, one for comprehension, and 
the third group was used as a control, reading in whatever way the 
pupils chose. 

The texts used for training were Books IV, V, and VI of the 
Friendly Hour Readers by Leavell, Breckinridge, Browning, and 
Follis. Pupils were not permitted to use these books except at the 
prescribed reading periods. Children in grades 4A and 5B used 
Book IV, those in the higher grades, Book V. Children who finished 
one book were given the next book in the series. 





1 This study was made under the direction of Dr. J. B. Miner, Department of 
Psychology, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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TRAINING 


The training in reading was given by the grade teachers. A 
twenty-minute period was set aside each day for forty school days 
during which the whole of each grade was engaged in some type of 
reading. The children were not aware that they were the subjects of 
a research since our method caused no departure from the customary 
school procedure. Each teacher gave in each group the following 
instructions: 

Speed Group.—‘‘ The tests show that you need to read faster. Try 
to read as fast as you can. You will have a test at the end of each 
week to see how fast you read and how well you remember what you 
read, so do not skip any part of the stories you read. Do not read any 
part of the stories over again, as this will waste time. At the end of 
each reading period write your name and the date on one of these little 
slips. Write the number of the page you stopped on. Then count 
the lines from the top of the page down to the line you read last, and 
write the number of this line.”’ 

Control Group.—“ Read in this book every day. At the end of each 
week you will have a test on what you have read.” 

Comprehension Group.—‘‘The tests show that you need to read 
more carefully. You should think about what you read, so you will 
understand it better. You will have a sheet of questions to answer 
and things to find out in each story you read. Look at this sheet 
before you begin to read, and read to find the answers. Some of the 
questions you can answer as you go along. Others you may not be 
able to answer until you finish the story. Be sure that you get the 
right answer to each question, even if you have to go very slowly. 
You will have a test at the end of each week to see how well you have 
done this.” 

Teachers were instructed to give the children no help except to 
identify words not recognized, and to urge each group to concentrate 
on speed or comprehension, as the case might be. 

After each seven or ten day period all groups were given a mimeo- 
graphed test, not to obtain any measure of progress, but rather to 
make sure that the children did read the material and to let them think 
they were being checked. 

The daily comprehension exercises were of the objective type, and 
had as their chief purpose the development of the following skills: 
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Noting facts and details, word meanings, summarizing, drawing 
inferences, and organization. 

At the end of the forty working days the Iowa Silent Reading Test 
was given. Children who had form A at the beginning of the study 
were given form B at the end, and those who had form B initially were 
given form A finally. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Table I shows the median Pintner Mental Index, chronological 
age, and number of boys and girls in each group. 


TaBLeE I.—MENTAL INDEX, CHRONOLOGICAL AGE, AND NuMBER OF Boys AND 
Grris IN Eacu Group 





























Mental index chronological age Sex 
Group 
Median; Q _ /| Median Q Boys | Girls 
eres ee 8.75 11-0 10 mo. | 20 23 
Comprehension..............| 55 9.25 11-0 10mo. | 21 22 
CETL tiles kn 60a cach eule 4 a 54.5 | 8.5 11-2 10 mo. | 20 23 





Inspection of Tables I and II reveals that the groups used were 
slightly above average in mental ability, due to the exclusion of 
children with mental indices below 30. The groups were slightly 


TasBLe II.—Iowa Srtent READING Test: COMPREHENSION ScoORES 

















Control Comprehen- Speed 
Group sion Group Group 
EE, io nc ocebsnecees 43 43 43 
Initial test: 
DD «oss cu ateelecthsee 61 59 63 
Bera es UA. whrus tape ane rea 26 23 3.5 
RP er Pre eer 4.96 4.38 4.48 
Grade equivalent of median........ 5-4 5-3 5-5 
Final test: 
ORT 68 72 62 
Se Sa 6 WAR A DS et eat) pie 27.98 16.55 28.34 
DNS, ccs resides sucess 4.98 3.15 5.34 
Grade equivalent of median......... 5-7 5-9 5-4 
Se en ee eee + 7 +13 - 1 
Gain in grade placement.............|+ 3 months |+ 6 months |— 1 month 
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below the grade-placement norms for their ages, but about average in 
reading achievement for grade placement. 

Table II shows the initial and final medians, Q’s, and probable 
errors of the medians for each group in comprehension as measured 
by the Iowa Silent Reading Test. 

Since the distributions of the reading scores are not normal, the 
statistical methods applicable to normal distributions are subject to 
wide errors. Therefore, critical ratios are not the final basis for 
evaluating the differences found. The grade norms of the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test have instead been used as a basis for comparing the 
improvement of the different groups. 


COMPREHENSION GAINS 


Since the initial tests were given the third week in February, and 
the final tests the second week in May, one would normally expect 
between two and three months’ gain in reading to occur between tests. 

Table II shows a median gain in comprehension for the Control 
Group of seven points, or the equivalent of three months. The 
Comprehension Group, however, shows a median gain of thirteen 
points, the equivalent of six months, or twice the growth that would 
normally be expected during this time. The Speed Group, shows a 
loss of one point, a median loss equivalent to half a month. 

Table III gives the number of subjects in each group whose initial 
comprehension scores were above, below, or equal to the initial median 
of the Control Group, and the number in each group whose final scores 
were above or below this figure. Here, again, it is apparent that the 
Control Group has shown some gain, the Comprehension Group even 
more gain, and the Speed Group little if any gain. 


TABLE III.—NumBeErR or SUBJECTS ABOVE AND BELOW CONTROL Grovp’s INITIAL 
Iowa COMPREHENSION MEDIAN BEFORE AND AFTER TRAINING 





























Before training) After training 
Group N umber of 
+|—| =] 4] —| = | imereases 
oe bs cou ae heath acca ekue 21 | 21 1; 25; 18); 0O 4 
NS So Sa ae aeons 22; 21; OO}; 28; 15); O 6 
RGA 0h Aated casks <semneeee 22 | 21; 0}; 23 | 20; O 1 








Considering the evidence presented in Tables II and III, it seems 
likely that over-emphasis on speed not only does not improve com- 


Py, 
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prehension in the group as a whole at this level, but may actually tend 
to retard the development of comprehension. 


SPEED GAINS 


Table IV shows the initial and final speed median of each group, 
with the Q and PE of the median in each case. 


Taste IV.—Iowa Sitent Reapine Test: Speep Scores 























Control Comprehen- Speed 
Group sion Group Group 
cis. ibis Cea 43 43 43 
Initial test: 
Pree ee 18 16 20 
aS reese Nese vues, 05) 3.5 6.5 4.5 
BR .67 1.24 86 
Grade equivalent of median........ 4-10 3-10 5-7 
Final test: 
Median (points).................. 22 23 26 
ee ee og, ee ee ek 6.5 7.5 6.25 
NS, Co. dad aka ss ches 1.24 1.26 1.23 
Grade equivalent of median ........ 6-4 6-7 7-7 
I oi 5 Side ne fais emsiss 4 7 6 
Gain in grade placement............. 1 yr., 4 mo. | 2 yrs., 7 mo.| 2 yrs. 





Here it will be noted that the Comprehension Group shows the 
greatest gain, which is the equivalent of two years and seven months 
according to the test norms. The Speed Group shows the next greatest 
gain, the equivalent of two years. The Control Group shows the 
least gain, the equivalent of one year and four months. The varia- 
bility of the speed scores on the Iowa Silent Reading Test is large, as 
this score is taken from a single subtest with a time limit of two 
minutes. It is likely that there was considerably more practice effect 
on this than on the comprehension scores taken from the longer 
battery of comprehension tests, which would account for the appar- 
ently phenomenal gain in the grade equivalent of these scores. Assum- 
ing this practice effect to be equal for all three groups, the relative 
gains of the groups are of primary importance. Certain it is that the 
group given training in comprehension gained at least as much in speed 
as the group given training for speed, while gaining considerably more 
in comprehension. 
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Table V, giving the numbers of subjects above, below, or equal 
to the Control Group’s initial speed median before and after training, 
shows a larger number of subjects in the Control Group crossing the 
median line as a result of training, the next largest number in the 
Comprehension Group, and the smallest number in the Speed Group. 


TasLE V —NumBER or SUBJECTS ABOVE AND BELOW ConTROL Grovup’s INITIAL 
Iowa SrpeEED MEDIAN BEFORE AND AFTER TRAINING 











Before training} After training 
Group N umber of 
+{/—| =| 4 | —|] = | imereases 
ic 6nse o5.0ndennshsananan 19} 21; 3) 30; 11); 2 11 
CES i vc cc ccictesekseees 18 | 24; 1) 27/14; 2 9 
as 508s Feces HKTTENIS I 25117; 1/);33;] 9] 1 8 


























A comparison of Tables IV and V shows that the Control Group 
had more subjects gaining in speed, but a lower median gain. This 
may indicate that reading at the child’s normal speed is more beneficial 
to the development of speed than either pressure to read as fast as 
possible or the strong emphasis on comprehension resulting in slowing 
down the child’s rate of reading during the training period. The data 
presented herein are far from conclusive on this point. 


GAINS OF THE SUBGROUPS 


The groups trained in fourth readers had initial lowa Comprehen- 
sion Medians as follows: Control, 4-2; Comprehension, 4-3; Speed, 4-3. 
Here the grade equivalents of gains were as follows: Control, seven 
months; Comprehension, nine months; Speed, two months. At this 
level, then, there is no question of the superiority of comprehension 
training over speed training for the development of comprehension. 
The poor showing of the Speed Group indicates that at this level 
forced speeding up of reading may inhibit the growth in comprehension 
that would otherwise take place. 

In speed of reading, gains for these groups were: Control, two 
years, three months; Comprehension, one year, six months; Speed, 
three months. Whether or not the Control Group is really superior 
to the Comprehension Group here is open to question, in view of the 
wide variability of these speed scores. There is no doubt, however, 
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that both are superior to the Speed Group. At this level, then, either 
comprehension training or regular practice in reading with no especial 
emphasis is more effective than speed training for the development of 
both comprehension and speed. 

The groups trained in the fifth reader are of a different character 
from those discussed above. They are composed of children slightly 
higher in Mental Index, slightly younger for their grade placement, and 
approximately two years ahead in achievement though only one year 
older than the lower subgroups. The Speed Group showed a gain of 
one year in comprehension, as compared to seven months for the 
Control Group and two months for the Comprehension Group. In 
Speed, likewise, the Speed Group showed the greatest gain and the 
Comprehension Group the least gain. Most of the children in these 
subgroups read very rapidly, and the Speed and Control Groups, 
without the slowing down caused by comprehension exercises, managed 
to cover more difficult material than did the Comprehension Group. 
Whether the differences in gains can be accounted for by actual 
emphasis on speed, amount of material read, or level of difficulty of 
the material read cannot be determined in this study. It may well 
be that at this level of development of the reading process, rapid 
reading becomes more beneficial to further development. 


CONCLUSION 


With those children in the fourth and fifth grades whose achieve- 
ment was average or below, training that emphasized comprehension 
and took no account of speed was more effective in developing both 
speed and comprehension than was training that emphasized speed 
and minimized comprehension. Undirected daily practice in reading 
was also more effective at this level than training in rapid reading. 
As judged by these groups, over-emphasis on speed tended to inhibit 
growth in reading at this level. With the better readers (about sixth 
grade level) this did not seem to hold true. 
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